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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Sixty-eighth Annual Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER 28th and 29th, 1932 


HE sixty-eighth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 

and Exegesis was called to order by Professor Donald W. 
Riddle, Associate in Council, at 10:30 A.M. on December 28th, 
1932, at the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

On motion it was voted that Professor Riddle act as permanent 
chairman of the meetings of the Society today and tomorrow, 
Dec. 28th and 29th, 1932. 

An address of welcome to the Oriental Institute was given by 
Professor J. H. Breasted of the University of Chicago, after which 
a letter to the Society from Vice-President James Moffatt was 
read by the Secretary. 

The Presidential Address of the late President J. M. P. Smith 
on “The Character of King David” was read by Professor William 
C. Graham of the University of Chicago. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. Re- 
ports of the Corresponding Secretary, the Recording Secretary, 
and the Treasurer were read, in the absence of these officers, by 
Professor John W. Flight of Haverford College, Recording Secre- 
tary, pro tem., and accepted. The Chairman appointed committees 
as follows: 

To prepare memorial resolutions, Professor Graham with power 
to choose associates. 

To nominate officers for next year, Professors Burch, Colwell 
and Filson, this committee to meet as early as possible. 

To audit the Treasurer’s account, Professors Goodspeed, I. G. 
Matthews and Brewer. 
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It was decided that the Council should be called to meet at 
7 P.M. the same day in the Common Room of the Oriental In- 
stitute, and that three Associates in Council and the auditing 
committee compose the Council. 

Professor Goodspeed reported on behalf of the Committee on 
Arrangements. 

It was voted that a presentation of the new New Testament 
Manuscript, called the “Elizabeth Day McCormick Apocalypse” 
be made the order of the day at 4:30 this afternoon. 

Greetings from the Southwestern Society of Biblical Study and 
Research were presented. 

The Society then proceeded to the consideration of the follow- 
ing papers: 

By K. W. Clark: Greek New Testament Manuscripts in America. 

By D. W. Riddle: Form- and Social History of the Gospel Sayings on Per- 
secution. 

By E. W. Burch: The Present Status of “Q” in Synoptic Research. 

Wednesday Afternoon, December 28. The Society reconvened 
at 2:00 P.M. The Nominating Committee submitted the names 
of officers to serve for next year, and their report was accepted 
and the officers named elected. They are as follows: 


Prof. James Moffatt President 
Dean Frederick C. Grant Vice-President 
Prof. Henry J. Cadbury Recording Secretary 
Prof. Harold H. Tryon Treasurer 
Prof. Louise Pettibone Smith 
Prof. John W. Flight Associates in Council (term expires 1935) 
Prof. Otto J. Baab | 
Representative on the Corporation of the 
Schools of Oriental Research 


The following papers were read and discussed: 
By F. H. Hallock: Coptic Apocryphal Literature. 
By C. D. Matthews: Abu ’1-Fida’ of Hebron on the Tombs of the Patriarchs. 
By A. D. Albert, Jr.: City Terms in Hebrew and Assyrian. 
By F. V. Filson: The Adversative Use of kai in the New Testament. 
By D. W. Riddle: The Use of Lectionary Manuscripts in Critical Studies and 
Editions of the Greek New Testament. 
By T. W. Rosmarin: References to pre-Monarchic Jewish History in Pro- 
phets and Psalms (read by J. W. Flight). 
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By S. I. Feigin: Babylonian Parallels to the Old Testament. 
The Elizabeth Day McCormick Apocalypse : 

By E. J. Goodspeed: I. The Discovery of the Manuscript. 

By E.C. Colwell: II. Its Text and Paleography. 

By H. R. Willoughby: *III. Its Cycle of Text Illustrations. 

Wednesday Evening, December 28th. The Society convened 
at 8 P.M. The Session was held as a meeting of the Fund for 
Biblical and Oriental Archaeological Research with the following 
program: 

By E. A. Speiser: Report of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
*By E. A. Speiser: The Excavations at Tell Billah and Teppe Gawra. 
+By G. L. Robinson: To Mt. Sinai by Motor. 

Thursday Morning, December 29. The Society convened at 9:30 
A.M. The report of the Council was presented by the Recording 
Secretary. A list of twenty persons nominated by members of the 
Society for election into membership and approved by the Council 
was read, and the persons named were elected members of the 
Society. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the Council, Professor 
Johannes Hempel of Géttingen was elected an honorary member 
of the Society. 

It was reported that the Council had re-elected Professor C. H. 
Kraeling as Corresponding Secretary and Editor of the Journal 
for 1933 and named Professors George Dahl and Moses Bailey as 
Associates on the Editorial Board. 

The Council proposed that the Society gratefully accept the in- 
vitation of the Union Theological Seminary of New York to meet 
in New York next year, 1933. The dates suggested were Dec. 28th 
and 29th, 1933, unless some reasons for change appear. These pro- 
posals were approved by the Society. It was also reported that the 
Council proposed as representatives of the Society to the American 
Council of Learned Societies Professor W. F. Albright (alter- 
nate, Professor S. V. McCasland) and Professor H. J. Cadbury 
(alternate, Professor J. W. Flight). This action was approved by 
the Society. 


* Tilustrated with the stereopticon. 
} Illustrated with moving pictures. 
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The report of the Auditing Committee was accepted. 

The Society thereupon voted to thank the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago for the hospitality extended to it during 
the period of its meetings. 

Papers were read and discussed as follows: 

By M. H. Dunsmore: The Yahweh Religion and Politics in Israel. 

By Edward Chiera: Habiri and Hebrews. 

By O. R. Sellers: Noah the Comforter. 

By Louise P. Smith: The Prophetic Targum as Guide and Defence for the 

Higher Critic. 

By Martin Rist: The Religious Experience of Lucius Apuleius (read by 

E. C. Colwell). 

By E. M. Rule: The Alleged Ephesian Destination of Romans XVI. 

By E. J. Goodspeed: The Marcan Redactor. 

By E. C. Colwell: The Text of Mark in Three Armenian MSS of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The Society voted to meet at 2:00 P.M. to hear the report of 
the Committee on Memorial Resolutions, after which two sections, 
one to hear and discuss Old Testament papers and the other New 
Testament papers, would meet in separate rooms. Professor Fuller 
was appointed chairman of the Old Testament section. 


Thursday Afternoon, December 29th. The Society convened 
at 2:00 P.M. The following memorial resolutions were read by 
Professor H. L. Willett and adopted by the Society and ordered 
spread upon the Minutes of the Society, having been prepared by 
the Committee for that purpose: 


“The Society records its deep regret at the death of Professor Hzr- 
MANN GUNKEL, who held the chair of the Old Testament in the Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Halle, and was formerly the occupant 
of a similar position in the University of Berlin. Dr. Gunkel died at Halle, 
March 11, 1932, in his 70th year. He was a distinguished authority on 
Old Testament and Semitic subjects, and the author of numerous volumes. 
He was an honorary member of this Society.” 


Dr. Bengzamin W. Bacon was born at Litchfield, Conn. in 1860 and 
was graduated from Yale College in 1881. He was for thirty years a 
member of the Yale Divinity School faculty, beginning his work as in- 
structor in New Testament Greek in 1896. He died Feb. 1, 1932, at the 
age of 72. From 1897 he held the chair of New Testament Criticism and 
Exegesis until he retired as Professor-emeritus in 1927. Dr. Bacon’s 
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influence has been deep and widespread among the Yale students who 
passed through his classroom to ministries in every part of the country 
and in foreign lands. To these students, many of them now in foremost 
places of leadership and trust, he was always “Benny” Bacon, but the 
familiar reference had always in it deep affection and confidence. 

As a scholar Professor Bacon won the highest recognition both in 
Europe and America. The most coveted honors were conferred upon him, 
but neither the critical interests of scholarship nor its merited rewards 
affected his incorruptible simplicity of soul and the fine integrity of his 
religious faith. He was a saint as well as a scholar, and anyone who reads 
one of his latest books, Jesus the Son of God, published in 1930, may 
appreciate the blending of inquiry and devotion that characterized his 
whole career. In that volume Professor Bacon spoke of certain larger 
studies, including “‘a complete Life of Jesus,” upon which he was engaged 
and which he hoped that he might live to complete. He was aware, how- 
ever, of the precarious nature of his health, and his spirit was manifest 
in the faith and courage with which he was carrying on. It is to be hoped 
that he had brought his tasks near completion. Professor Bacon was 
ordained a Congregational minister and held pastorates at Old Lyme, 
Conn., and Oswego, N. Y., before entering upon his academic career. 


The Rev. Coartes Ropert Hemputtyt, D.D., LL.D., was one of our 
most beloved and honored members; he died March 9, 1932, aged 80. 

Having been born and educated in North Carolina, he taught Greek 
for several years in different institutions in the South, and also Hebrew 
in his Alma Mater, the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Columbia; 
after which he was called to Louisville, Ky., and taught in the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary there, serving as President from 1910 to 
1920, when he was made Dean, and remained in connection with that 
institution until his death. Dr. Hemphill was a rare personality, and 
much beloved by all who knew him. For strength of character and 
geniality of spirit, few men can worthily be ranked as in his class. 


Dr. Cuinton Woop, Professor-emeritus of Wooster College, 
Ohio, having served the College as Professor of Missions from 1912 until 
1928, died in Boston on Jan. 26, 1932, aged 63. 

Prior to his connection with Wooster, he had served for 15 years as 
minister and professor in the missionary training school of the Dutch 
Church at Wellington, Cape Province, South Africa. He graduated from 

Princeton University in 1892. After resigning from Wooster he had 
entered Hartford Theological Seminary, had passed his examinations 
and was at work on his thesis for the doctorate when he was fatally 
stricken. 
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Dr. Wood was a member of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, and was held in high esteem by all, being a man possessed of 
sterling qualities: sincerity, cheerfulness, keen interest in college men 
and women, and devotion to his family. 


Rev. Paca KENNEDY was born Aug. 2, 1878, in Charles Town, West 
Virginia. He pursued his undergraduate studies at Roanoke College, 
Saiem, Va., where he graduated A.B. in 1899. During the next three 
years he was a student in the Theological Seminary in Virginia, located 
at Alexandria, while at the same time reading for the A.M. degree. Both 
the A.M.and B.D. were conferred on him in 1902, whereupon he sailed 
for England and pursued further graduate studies at Oxford until 1904. 
He had been ordained a deacon in 1902 and was ordained to the priest- 
hood on his return from England in 1904. From 1904 to 1908 he served 
on the mission fields of West Virginia. Since that time until his death 
on Sept. 10, 1931, he was Professor of New Testament Greek in the 
Theological Seminary in Virginia. The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis mourns his death and extends its sincere sympathy to his 
bereaved family. 


The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis marks with sorrow 
the death on April 2, 1932, of Max Lzorotp Marco is, Professor of 
Biblical Philology at Dropsie College. Born in Merech, Vilna, Russia, 
and trained in Warsaw and Berlin, he early came to America where he 
achieved a distinguished career as teacher, editor and productive scholar. 

After attaining the degree of A.M. in 1890 and Ph.D. in 1891 from 
Columbia University, he served with distinction as a member of the 
teaching staffs of Glenmore School for Culture Sciences, the Hebrew 
Union College, the University of California and Dropsie College for 
Hebrew and Cognate Learning. In 1924—5 he was annual professor at 
the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, serving at the 
same time as a professor of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

As editor-in-chief of Bible Translation for the Jewish Publication 
Society of America, he made a fine contribution in that important field. 
His Story of Bible Translations, The Hebrew Scriptures in the Making, 
The Holy Scriptures with Commentary on Micah, as well as several other 
volumes and many scholarly articles attest his interest in and his fine 
contribution to Biblical scholarship in particular. By his printed works 
and his able editorship of the Journal of the American Oriental Society 
from 1922 to the date of his death he also laid the larger world of Oriental 
scholarship under heavy obligations to his zeal and skill. 

To his surviving relatives and to Dropsie College the Society extends 
its sincere sympathy in the loss of one whose influence was so widely 
felt and so highly esteemed. 
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Lewis Baytes Paton was born in New York City, June 27, 1864, 
and died in Hartford, Conn., Jan. 24, 1932. His education was obtained 
in New York University, Princeton Theological Seminary, the Uni- 
versities of Berlin and Marburg, from the last of which he secured his 
Ph.D. in 1897. He was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 1890, 
and transferred to the Congregational Church in 1892. In that year he 
began his service in Hartford Theological Seminary (now the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation) as instructor in Old Testament Exegesis and 
Criticism. Since 1900 he had been Nettleton Professor of Old Testament 
Exegesis. In 1902 he published his Early History of Syria and Palestine, 
and in 1908, after a year’s residence in Palestine, his Jerusalem in Bible 
Times. He made other book and article contributions to Biblical and 
religious subjects. His published works revealed a full knowledge of the 
sources and of the literature of any subject he treated. Biblical scholar- 
ship suffers a great loss in his passing. 


The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis mourns the death on 
September 26, 1932, of its honored and beloved president, Professor 
Meruin Powis Smits, Vice-Chairman of the Department of 
Oriental Languages and Literatures in the University of Chicago. Born 
in London, England, December 28, 1866, Dr. Smith had achieved 
distinction both as inspiring teacher and as productive scholar in the 
various fields of Old Testament study. He was called to Chicago in 
1899 as literary secretary to President Harper, and has served since 
1915 as full professor. Among his best-known writings are the authori- 
tative commentaries in the International Critical Commentary, on Micah, 
Zephaniah, Nahum and Habakkuk. Such books as The Moral Life of 
the Hebrews, The Prophet and His Problems, The Prophets and Their 
Times, and, most recently, The Origin and History of Hebrew Law, 
manifest literary skill and fine clarity in the popular presentation of 
the results of scholarly research. As Bible translator, and as editor and 
contributor to various magazines, notably The American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, Professor Smith has also rendered 
great service to the cause of Semitic and biblical scholarship. 

Not only as a recognized authority in his chosen field, but also as 
skilled classroom lecturer and kindly guide, he will be remembered by 
the hundreds who were privileged to attend his courses. His genial 
personality invited the confidence and affection of his students. 

To his bereaved family and to the University he served so well the 
Society extends sincere sympathy in this our common loss. 


At 2:30 P.M. the Society divided into two sections for the con- 
sideration of papers. In the Old Testament section, presided over 
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by Professor Fuller, and adjourning at 4:15 P.M., the following 
papers were read and discussed: 


By S. I. Feigin: Babylonian Parallels to the Old Testament (cont.). 

By O. J. Baab: A Theory of Two Translators for the Greek Genesis. 

By S. H. Blank: The Term miswah in the Bible. 

By Ira M. Price: The Rights of Succession in Early Babylonia and in the 
Old Testament. 

By A. R. Siebens: The Document Found by Hilkiah. 


In the New Testament Section, presided over by the Chairman, 
Professor D. W. Riddle, the following papers were read and dis- 
cussed prior to adjournment about 5:15 P.M.: 


By F.C. Grant: The Beginning of Jesus’ Ministry. 

By R. R. Brewer: The Influence of the Greek Theater and Greek Drama on 
the Book of Revelation. 

By D. O. Voss: The KT Text of the Gospels. 

By Paul Schubert: A New Translation of IT Cor. 10 7a. 

By F. L. Cirlot: Who is Papias’ John the Elder ? 

By J. R. Mantey: New Meanings for agapad and splagchna. 

By A. H. Forster: The Meaing of “‘the meaning of any word in the Bible.” 

By N. W. Lund: The Literary Structure of Matt. 23 1—32. 

By B. W. Robinson: The Deissmann New Testament Manuscripts. 


The following papers also were presented by title only: 

By M. Buttenwieser: Psalm 137 and 42/43. 

By M. Buttenwieser: Psalm 107: Composition, Date and Authorship. 

By J. M. Rife: The Mechanics of Translation Greek. 

By J.B. Bernardin: The Transfiguration. 

By H. J. Cadbury: Luke and the Horse Doctors. 

By H. R. Willoughby: Format in Manuscripts and Miniatures. 

By S. Zeitlin: The Unemployment Problem in Jerusalem Shortly Before 
the Destruction of the Second Temple. 

By George Dahl: Unity and Date of Habakkuk. 

By Robert Gordis: A Reconsideration of the Date of Malachi. 

By 8. V. McCasland: Jesus and Demons. 

By Shalom Spiegel: Hosea 65 and Its Bearing on the Religion of Early 
Israel. 

By T. J. Meek: The Preposition i8-dé in Old Akkadian. 

By C. C. McCown: A New Deity in a Jerash Inscription. 

By W. F. Albright: Some New Sources for the Early History of the Hebrew 
Language. 


By Elmer J. Cook: The Character and Origin of the Sayings of Jesus in the 
Fourth Gospel. 
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By J. Morgenstern: The High Priesthood in Early Judaism. 
By C. P. Coffin: Related Cure Stories in the Synoptic Gospels. 


JouN W. Fuicut, Recording Secretary, pro tem. 


REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


The active members of the Society appear to number at the 
present 494, which is an increase of 14 over the number reported 
last year. This includes thirty-five persons who were elected last 
year, and who subsequently qualified for membership. There are 
now sixteen honorary members, an increase of six over the number 
reported last year. 

Our honorary member, Dr. Hermann Gunkel, of Halle, Germany, 
died March 11, 1932. 

The deaths of the following active members have been reported 
during the year: 

Professor Lewis Bayles Paton, died Jan. 24, 1932, a member since 1892. 
Rev. Clinton Tyler Wood, died Jan. 26, 1932, a member since 1921. 
Professor Benjamin Wisner Bacon, died Feb. 1, 1932, a member since 1888. 
Rev. C. R. Hemphill, died Mar. 9, 1932, a member since 1384. 

Rev. Paca Kennedy, died Sept. 10, 1931, a member since 1921. 

Professor Max L. Margolis, died Apr. 2, 1932, a member since 1922. 


Professor John M. P. Smith, died Sept. 26, 1932, a member since 1907 and 
President of the Society 1932. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Dec. 24, 1932. 


JouHN W. Fuieut, Recording Secretary, pro tem. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


During the past year the Corresponding Secretary has again 
attended to the publication of the Society’s Journal. The co- 
operation of the Society’s members and honorary members, in 
furnishing a large supply of excellent communications, has made 
it possible to keep at a high level the merit of the several issues. 
It is to be regretted that the restrictions imposed upon the Journal 
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by the status of the Society’s income made it necessary to reject 
a number of articles which might otherwise have been printed. 

In the early part of the year the Editorial Board was deprived 
of the fellowship and counsel of its senior member, Professor 
B. W. Bacon. Their sorrow at his passing was officially expressed 
by his associates in the first of this year’s issues. At the request 
of the undersigned, Professor J. Y. Campbell, Professor F. C. Por- 
ter’s successor at Yale, has assisted in the editorial work connected 
with the publication of the Journal in the interim. Efficiency and 
economy making it advisable that the Editorial Board be com- 
posed of members living in the same locality, it is recommended 
that the Society empower the remaining members of the Board to 
choose whom they may desire as their associate. 

It is unofficially reported that the American Council of Learned 
Societies does not find itself in the position to furnish the endow- 
ment for the Bethefte to the Journal, request for which was made 
by the Society on the recommendation of the Editorial Board 
contained in the report of last year. It has seemed unwise to 
accept from the ACLS grants which would merely help ‘o in- 
augurate such a series of monographs, since the Society is not in 
a position to guarantee their continuance on the basis of its 
present income. The plan should, however, not be lost sight of, for 
the Society could be of great service to its members if it were in 
a position to publish not only articles of the length suited to the 
Journal but also larger manuscripts such as are continually being 
brought to the attention of the editors of the Journal. 

The Society’s permanent file of the Journal, placed in the 
Library of the American Oriental Society last year, has now been 
completed by the addition of the early out-of-print volumes. It 
was possible to secure a set of these volumes by buying the files 
of the Journal from the library of Professor George Foot Moore. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Dec. 22, 1932. 


Cart H. Corresponding Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR 1932 


$ 1895.73 
$ 4120.28 


Printing and postage 
Secretary’s expenses 
Editorial expenses 
Printing Journal 
Dues: American Council of Learned Societies . 
Exchange and check tax 
Returned checks 
Special printing 
50th Anniversary expense 
$ 2310.69 


Balance on hand December 22, 1932 
First National Bank, Meadville, Pa. ......... 1161.94 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company, New 


The above report, covering transactions to date, is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 
December 22, 1932. 


Haron H. Tryon, Treasurer. 


Audited and found correct 
December 28, 1932. 


Epe@ar J. GOODSPEED, RAYMOND R. Brewer, I. G. MaTTHEWs, 
Auditing Committee. 


xi 
Balance forward 2294.55 
Receipts 
Dues and arrears ............ccccecccceees 1292.00 
cr 
Special printing fund ...................... 96.80 
Expenditures 
$ 1809.59 
$ 4120.28 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY? 


‘HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. A. Bertholet, D. Theol.,  Preaienalice 36, Charlottenburg 9, Berlin, 
Germany. 

Prof. K. Budde, D. D., Renthof 17, Marburg, Germany. 

Prof. F. C. Burkitt, M. A., D. D., Cambridge, England. 

Prof. Stanley A. Cook, Litt. D., 26 Lensfield Rd., Cambridge, England. 

Prof. Gustav Dalman, Theoi. D., Arndtstresse 31, Greifswald, Germany. 

Prof. Adolf DeiBmann, D. D., PrinzregentenstraBe 6, Berlin-Wilmers- 
dorf, Germany. 

Prof. Martin Dibelius, Bergstr. 115, Heidelberg, Germany. 

Prof. Ernst von Dobschiitz, D. D., Lafontainestrasse 21, Halle, Germany. 

Prof. A. Jiilicher, D. D., Universitatsstrasse 31, Marburg, Germany. 

Prof. Marie Joseph Lagrange, care of M. Gabalda, 90 Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris, France. 

Prof. Ernst Lohmeyer, Kurfirstenstr. 31/33, Breslau, Germany. 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, D. D., Oxford, England. 

Prof. Ernst Sellin, Johannesstift, Berlin-Spandau, Germany. 

Sir G. A. Smith, D. D., Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Canon B. H. Streeter, D. D., Queen’s College, Oxford, England. 

Pére L. P. Hugues Vincent, P. O. Box 7, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS? 
(693) °22 Rev. G. Abbott-Smith, D.D., D.C. L., 3475 University St., 
Montreal, Canada. 

(598) °20 Prof. Arthur Adams, Ph. D., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
(242) 92 Pres. Cyrus Adler, Ph. D., 2041 North Broad St., Phila., Pa. 
(969) °30 Rev. W. H. C. Ainley, Rockport, Tex. 

(576) °17 Prof. Wm. Foxwell Albright, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 
1 This list has been corrected up to Dec. 28, 1932. Members are requested to notify the 

Secretary, H. J. Cadbury, Bryn Mawr, Pa., of any change of address. 


* The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the order and date of 
his accession to membership in the Society. 


(466) °11 


(415) °07 
(934) °29 


(711) 
(901) °28 
(373) °04 
(926) °29 
(690) °22 
(722) °22 
(825) °26 
(927) °29 
(1004)°31 
(210) ’91 
(211) °91 
(902) °28 
(561) °16 
(828) °26 


(694) °22 
(970) *30 


(829) °26 
(568) °16 


(830) °26 
(326) °99 
(318) 


(618) °21 
(843) °26 
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Prof. Herbert C. Alleman, D. D., Lutheran Seminary, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

Prof. Frederick L. Anderson, D. D., Newton Centre, Mass. 

Prof. Mary E. Andrews, Ph. D., 2320 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Rev. Prof. 8. Angus, Ph. D., St. Andrew’s College, Sydney, 
Australia. 

Prof. Otto J. Baab, M. A., Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

Prof. Wm. Frederic Badé, Ph. D., D. D., Litt. D., Pacific School 
of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. John William Bailey, Ph. D., 2606 Dwight Way, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Prof. Moses Bailey, Ph. D., Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. J. F. Balzer, M. A., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Mr. Albert E. Barnett, 1032 18th Ave. S., Nashville, Tenn. 

Prof. Salo Baron, Columbia University, N. Y. City. 

Rev. Alois Barta, Ph. D., Univ. of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Ph. D., N. E. Cor. 43rd and Spruce 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. L. W. Batten, Ph. D., 6 Chelsea Sq., N. Y. City. 

Prof. H. M. Battenhouse, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Prof. John W. Beardslee, Jr., Ph. D., D. D., Theological Se- 
minary, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Prof. Dwight M. Beck, 8S. T. B., Syracuse University, Syracuse, 

Prof. Irwin R. Beiler, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Prof. A. D. Beittel, Ph. D., Collegeside House, 1126 19th Ave., 
S., Nashville, Tenn. 

Marion J. Benedict, Ph. D., Sweetbriar College, Sweetbriar, Va. 

Rev. C. Theodore Benze, Lutheran Seminary, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Rev. J. Buchanan Bernardin, Th. D., 251 W. 80th St., 
N. Y. City. 

Prof. George R. Berry, D.D., Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Prof. Julius A.Bewer, Ph.D., D.D., Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 
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THE CHARACTER OF KING DAVID! 


tJ. M. P. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE character of David as presented in the Old Testament is 

rather hard to determine. He has been so greatly magnified 
by the Chronicler and by the Psalter that it is difficult to believe 
all that they say about David. If it were all true, we should have 
to deal with a most complex and contradictory personality. The 
oldest and most reliable story about David is found in I Sam. 16 1 
to 31 13, which continues through the whole of II Samuel, and 
concludes in I Kings 1 1—2 11. Even this narrative was not con- 
temporaneous with David, but origmated a century or two after 
his day. Therefore it probably praises him unduly, and must be 
discounted quite a little. But this paper will accept practically 
most of its statements at their face value. 

We first encounter David as a lad in his father’s home at 
Bethlehem, where Samuel anointed him king over Israel (I Sam. 
16 1-13).? A little later on he is called in to relieve Saul’s insanity 
by playing the lyre and is appointed Saul’s armour-bearer (I Sam. 
16 14-23).3 His next appearance is in Saul’s camp when Israel is 
fighting the Philistines. On this occasion occurs the incident of the 


1 Prepared as a Presidential Address by Professor Smith before his death, 
this comraunication was read to the Society from the manuscript by Pro- 
fessor W. C. Graham. 

2 The narrative is a part of a late element in Samuel originating not 
earlier than the middle of the 7th century B.C.; Wellhausen, Kuenen, Lohr, 
Kennedy; contra Batten. 

8 This narrative is part of one of the earlier sources of Samuel; s0 Budde, 
Kennedy, and Batten. 
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famous fight with Goliath who is slain by a stone from David’s 
sling. This is certainly a deed combining both courage and skill. 
But the record is subject to considerable doubt. David was only 
a youth at this time, with no experience in the art of war. Hence 
his volunteering to meet the giant in battle would have been an 
act of unparalleled daring. In view of this marked tendency to 
glorify David in all the records it is quite possible, if not probable, 
that this record is a product of the same tendency and is not based 
upon historical fact. This point of view is rendered even more 
plausible by the fact that in II Sam. 21 19, Goliath is said to have 
been slain by “Elhanan, the son of Jair,* the Bethlehemite.” Most 
scholars accept this later statement and regard the name Goliath 
as a later addition to the David-story of the slaying of the giant. 
Even if David did not slay Goliath, he probably did slay some 
unnamed giant and thus laid the foundation of his reputation for 
heroic courage.® 

The next story regarding David reports the beginning of his 
intimate friendship with Jonathan, Saul’s son (I Sam. 18 1-5). 
This is followed by the record of the praise sung by groups of 
women as David returned from campaigns against Israel’s enemies: 


“Saul has slain his thousands, 
But David his tens of thousands.” (I Sam. 18 6—9) 


This sort of thing aroused the jealousy of Saul who thereupon 
made various attempts to take David’s life. One of these schemes 
was to make David the king’s son-in-law on condition that he 
should first slay a hundred Philistines. This David accomplished 
and thus made Saul more hostile to him than ever (I Sam. 18 
20-28). Jonathan’s friendship now stood David in good stead, 
and served to save his life two or three times over. On one of 
these occasions David conspires with Jonathan in telling Saul a 
__ lie (I Sam. 20 29). Lying was one of David’s foremost devices in 
getting himself out of difficulties. 

David straightway flees from Saul and on his way to Gath in 
Philistia he stops at Nob with Ahimelech, priest of the sanctuary 


4 The Hebrew text says “Jaare oregim,” but the “oregim” is probably an 
error, having crept in from the line below. 
5 So Kennedy, Batten, et al. 
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there. Now he tells another lie to Ahimelech, through which false 
pretenses he obtains food and weapons from Ahimelech (I Sam. 
21 1-9). This help given by Ahimelech to David was reported by 
Doeg, the Edomite, to Saul who thereupon ordered the slaughter 
of all the priests at Nob, a total of 85 men, and all of the citizens 
of the town. When this was told to David he said, “I knew that 
day, because Doeg the Edomite was there, that he would surely 
tell Saul. I myself am guilty of all the lives of your father’s house.” 
And yet he lied to Ahimelech notwithstanding; and so deceived 
him into helping him at the cost of his life. 

Having arrived at Gath, he discovers that Achish, its king, is 
hostile to him and intends to kill him. Thereupon David enacts 
another lie. He plays the part of a madman and so saves his life 
(I Sam. 10—-13).® Evidently in those days insanity was looked 
upon as due to possession by an evil spirit; and it was regarded 
as dangerous for anyone to lay hands upon an insane person lest 
thereupon the evil spirit might leave the madman and take 
possession of his assailant. Hence David was enabled to escape 
from Gath, and fled to the cave of Adullam. Saul chases him from 
place to place, till one night Saul and his men sleep in the cave 
that is already occupied by David and his men, but Saul is not 
aware of David’s presence. During the night David secretly cuts 
off a piece of Saul’s robe, and in the morning waves it before 
Saul’s eyes as he is departing and through it comes to an agreement 
with Saul, ratified by an oath, that he will not destroy Saul’s 
descendants (I Sam. 24 1-24). This episode reveals another phase 
of David’s character. He had Saul at his mercy; Saul was con- 
stantly trying to kill him; why did he not slay Saul when he had 
the chance and so rid himself of trouble and danger? There are 
two answers to this question. First, Saul was his father-in-law and 
the father of his dear friend Jonathan hence he shrinks from killing 
him. Secondly, Saul was Yahweh’s Anointed; therefore he dare 
not lay hands upon him, he is even conscience-smitten because 
he has ventured to cut off the skirt of Saul’s mantle (I Sam. 24 s).” 


6 This is clearly a later addition; note that David is called in v. 11 “the 
King of the land.” 

? Budde regards the oath sworn by David, that he will not harm Saul’s 
descendants, as a later redactor’s note. 
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The next episode recorded in David’s life is the story of the raid 
upon Nabal (I Sam. 25 1-43). David hears that Nabal is shearing 
his sheep and giving a feast to his shepherds. He therefore sends 
messengers to Nabal reminding him that neither sheep nor shep- 
herds have suffered at his hands and pleading for some gift in 
recognition of David’s kindly protection. Nabal, however, resents 
their petition and sends them away empty-handed. David there- 
upon arms his 400 men and sets out to raid the home of Nabal. 
But Abigail, the wife of Nabal, went out to meet David and his 
men, taking with her “two hundred loaves of bread, two skins of 
wine, five dressed sheep, five measures of parched grain, a hundred 
bunches of raisins, and two hundred cakes of figs.” When she met 
David she descended from her ass and fell with her face to the 
ground before David, presenting to him all the gifts she had 
brought and apologising for Nabal’s curt refusal to send anything 
to David. David accepts her gifts and her apology and shows her 
favour, though he had set out with the intention of slaying every 


_-tnale in Nabal’s establishment. Nabal was holding a drinking bout 


at this time. The next morning Abigail told him what had taken 
place and the effect upon Nabal was paralyzing. About ten days 
later he died; whereupon David married his widow (I Sam. 25 
1—44).8 David was already married to Michal, Saul’s daughter, 
but two wives were not enough for him. He also married about 
this same time Ahinoam of Jezreel. That gives him three wives— 
a fair start toward his final goal. 

In I Sam. 26 1-259 we have another story of Saul’s pursuit of 
David, and of David having Saul in his power, but refusing to 
kill him. David and Abishai steal into Saul’s camp by night and 
come upon Saul fast asleep. Abishai proposes to kill Saul on the 
spot, but David forbids it, saying, “Destroy him not; for who can 
lay his hand upon Yahweh’s Anointed and be innocent?” They 
therefore retire taking with them the spear and the jug of water 
which were standing at Saul’s head. Removing to a safe distance 
David then calls and wakes up Saul and his army. He then addresses 
Saul in terms which reveal the primitive character of his idea of 


8 This is a section of the oldest source in the Books of Samuel. 
® This is part of one of the older sourcesin the Books of Samuel; so Budde. 
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God. Those terms are: “If Yahweh has stirred you up against me, 
let him be appeased by an offering; but if they be the sons of 
men, cursed be they before Yahweh, for they have driven me out 
today, so that I have no share in the inheritance of Yahweh, 
saying ‘Go serve other gods.’ Now therefore, may my blood not 
fall to the earth far removed from the presence of Yahweh.” 
These words were spoken just as David had determined to cross 
over into Philistia, and they show that David’s conception of — 
Yahweh was purely national, for he evidently thought that he ~ 
would be beyond the range of Yahweh’s influence and power 
when he was in Philistine territory. David’s idea of God was not 
only spatially limited, but also morally. He conceives the idea 
that Yahweh may have incited Saul against him, in which case 
it would be possible to buy Yahweh off, placating him by a 
sacrifice. 

The next year and four months David spends with Achish, 
King of Gath, according to I Sam. 27.1° During this period he 
made attacks upon the Geshurites, the Girzites, and the Amalek-— 
ites. Whenever he attacked these regions he would not leave alive 
either man or woman. These regions were evidently friendly toward 
the King of Gath. Hence when Achish asked David where he had 
been raiding, David would reply, “Against the Negeb of Judah, 
or against the Negeb of the Jerahmeelites, or against the Negeb/ 
of the Kenites.’”’ These answers were out and out lies, told to 
deceive Achish and to make him think that David was making 
himself abhorrent to the people of Israel and could be depended 
upon to fight for the Philistines. When war broke out between 
Philistia and Israel, Achish invited David and his 600 men to 
join him in the fight against Israel. David accepted the proposal, 
but the rest of the Philistine princes protested against David’s 
participation in the war, so that Achish had to send him back to 
Ziklag, his home. When he returned there he discovered that in 
his absence the Amalekites had raided Ziklag and carried off all 
the women and children and much spoil. David and his men 
thereupon set out in pursuit of the Amalekites, overtook them, 
and slaughtered them, recovering his two wives, all the women 
and children, and all the spoil that had been taken from Ziklag 

10 This is also one of the oldest sections in the Books of Samuel; so Budde. 
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and from Judah. On the way to the battle with the Amalekites, 
two hundred men of David’s company had to be left behind at 
the Brook Besor, because they were too weary and worn to go 
further. So they were left in charge of the baggage. When the 
remaining 400 returned from the fray, a dispute arose as to the 
division of the spoil. The men who took part in the fight insisted 
upon keeping all the spoil for themselves, but David laid down 
the principle that: 

As is the share of him who goes down into the battle, 

Even so is his portion who remains with the baggage. 

They shall share and share alike. 

-~ This became a permanent principle in Hebrew law." 

After the death of Saul, David returned to Judah and took up 
his residence in Hebron. Thither the men of Judah came and 
anointed David king over Judah. He resided in Hebron as king 

- of Judah for seven years and a half. While he was in Hebron he 
added four more wives to his harem, and six children were born 
to him. He also took particular pains to advertise to all Israel by 
his conduct that he was not responsible for the death of Abner 
who was slain by Joab, nor for that of Ishbaal, king of Israel, 

__who was slain by Rechab and his brother Baanah. The result was 
that after the death of Ishbaal, the elders of Israel came to David 
at Hebron and there anointed him king of Israel, which position _ 
he held until his death, 33 years later. David thereupon went up 
to Jerusalem and seized the citadel of Zion, where he established 
his residence. Upon settling in Jerusalem, David took still more 

«wives and at least ten (II Sam. 15 16) concubines; and eleven more 
children were born to him. 

Soon after David became king of Israel, war broke out between 
Philistia and Israel. David won two victories over the Philistines. 
Thereupon, David went with 30,000 Israelites to bring up the ark 
of God to Jerusalem from Baal-Judah, where it had lodged since 
its return by the Philistines. On the way up occurred the death 
of Uzzah who had ventured to lay hold of the ark in order to 
steady it upon the rough road, and had fallen dead the moment 

— he touched it. This disaster made David very angry at Yahweh 


11 Chapter 30 is part of the oldest document in the Books of Samuel; 
so Budde. 
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upon whom he laid the responsibility for Uzzah’s death. He there- 
fore turned the ark aside and deposited it in the house of Obed- 
Edom the Gittite, where it stayed for three months. David, hearing 
that Obed-Edom and his household were being greatly blessed by 
Yahweh, went down to Obed-Edom’s house and completed the 
journey of the ark up to Jerusalem. But when his wife Michal, 
Saul’s daughter, saw him whirling and dancing before the ark as 
it went on its way, she despised David in her heart. When he 
returned to his home, she met him with this sarcastic remark: 
“How dignified was the king of Israel today as he stripped himself 
in sight of the maidservants of his retainers, as a common rake 
exposes himself.” This remark cost Michal much, as first wife of. 
David. “She had no child to the day of her death.” This reveals 
how little David really cared for her. He had insisted when he 
became king of Israel that his wife Michal should be restored to 
him. This demand, however, was clearly based upon the fact that 
she was Saul’s daughter and would therefore make his position 
as king more secure. 

David’s power spread rapidly and widely. He subdued the 
Philistines and the Moabites; two-thirds of the latter’s males he 
put to death, leaving only one-third of them alive.!? He also 
smote the king of Zobah, a Syrian district, and made the kingdom 
of Damascus tributary to Israel. He is also credited with having 
subdued and made tributary to him the Edomites, Ammonites, 
Moabites and Amalekites. 


12 This is a very uncertain passage. The M T reads, “Then he smote Moab 
and measured them by line, making them lie down upon the ground, and 
he measured two lines to put to death and a full line to keep alive.” The 
LXX reads: “And he measured them by lines, making them lie down upon 
the earth, and it was the two lines to put todeath and the two lines to be kept 
alive.” The Syriac renders as follows: “And he smote the Moabite; and he 
measured them with a line; and he made them lie upon the ground; and he 
measured them with two lines to kill; and with a full line to keep alive.” 
The Vulgate reads: “Percussit Moab; et mensus est eos faniculo coaequans 
terrae. Mensus est autem duos funiculos, unum ad occidendum, unum ad vivi- 
ficandum.” Since both Hebrew and Syriac as well as Greek have the number 
two in the first clause of the latter part of the verse, it is much more likely 
that they as the oldest records are right in this respect than that the Vulgate 
should be with its “unum.” 
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Then comes the story of David’s adultery with Bathsheba, wife 
of Uriah, the Hittite, a crime so glaring that the Chronicler fails 
to mention it.1* David learning from Bathsheba that she is with 
child by him, tries to cover up his sin by sending for Uriah, her 
husband, who is absent, engaged in war against the Ammonites. 
Uriah returns, but refuses to sleep at his home. David therefore 
sends him back to the army and sends with him an order to Joab 
to place Uriah “in the forefront of the hottest fighting and then 
draw back from him that he may be stricken and die.” What he 
desired was accomplished. Then after Bathsheba’s period of mourn- 
ing was completed, he took her as his wife and she bore him a son. 

< This shows that David was a grossly sensual man. He already had 
a superfluity of wives and concubines, and yet was not satisfied 
but must seize another man’s wife and kill her husband. Is this 

—the kind of man to have written the Book of Psalms ? 

In connection with the capture of Rabbah of the Ammonites 
we are told that David “brought forth all the people that were in 
it, and set them to the saws and to cutting instruments of iron 
and to axes of iron, and on occasion he made them labor at the 
brick-moulds. Even thus he did in turn to all the cities of the 
Ammonites.” (II Sam. 12 26-31.) Whether this means that he 
tortured the Ammonites or simply that he put them to forced 
Jabor is an open question. But whichever was the case, the treat- 
ment was cruel enough. 

It is not surprising that with such a father there arose troubles 
in David’s family (II Sam. 13 1—14 43). The rape of Tamar by 
her own halfbrother Amnon was the beginning of trouble. David 
did not even reprove Amnon, “for he loved him, because he was 
his first-born.” But Absalom, being full brother of Tamar, took 
matters in his own hands, and arranged a banquet, with David’s 
approval, at which he had Amnon murdered. Absalom at once fled 
to the court of the king of Geshur where he remained three years. 
He was then permitted by David to return home, but he did not 
see his father personally for still two years, when through the 
mediation of Joab a reconciliation was brought about. Four years 
later, however, Absalom organized a revolt against his father, 


13 This too (II Sam. u 12-25) is one of the oldest stories in the Books 
of Samuel; so Budde. 
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which resulted in a battle between the forces of David and those 
of Absalom. In this battle Absalom met his death at the hands 
of Joab. 

The death of Absalom was a great blow to David and only 
through the challenge of Joab did he rally sufficiently to gather 
the people at large around him once more. In connection with 
Absalom’s revolt, Meribaal, the son of Jonathan, got into trouble. 
Ziba, the manager of his estate, made a false report to David 
regarding Meribaal’s attitude, charging him with treason against 
David. On the basis of the report, David authorized Ziba to take 
over the entire estate for himself. Later on Meribaal sees David 
and explains the real situation, with the result that David now 
divides the estate between Ziba and Meribaal. This was not 
exactly a right thing to do. But when the severe famine came 
upon Israel and was explained as punishment for Saul’s slaughter 
of the Gibeonites, David makes atonement by the hanging of two 
sons of Saul and five grandsons, sparing Meribaal because of the 
oath that he had sworn with Jonathan to the effect that he would 
care for his descendants. He, however, disregards the oath that 
he had sworn to Saul in I Sam. 24 e1f. It is, however, an open 
question as to whether that oath was actually sworn. 

One bright spot in David’s career is recorded in II Sam. 23 
15—17.14 In a war with the Philistines who were in possession of 
Bethlehem, David longed “for a drink of water from the well at 
Bethlehem, which is by the gate.’ Those of his heroic followers 
hearing this wish broke through the camp of the Philistines, drew 
water from the well, and brought it to David. He would not drink 
it, but poured it out to Yahweh, saying, “Far be it from me, 
O Yahweh, that I should do this! It is the blood of men who went 
at the peril of their lives.” At first sight it would naturally appear 
to the men who had risked their lives to get the water that this 
act of David’s rendered futile their brave venture; but when they 
heard the terms used by David in evaluating their deed, they 
realized that he regarded it as a deed of the highest value and 
beyond all praise. That David was fundamentally a religious man_ 

14 This narrative is generally recognized as belonging to later additions 
to the Books of Samuel; so Benzinger, Kennedy. But Budde and Kautzsch- 
Bertholet regard it as relatively early material. 
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appears from this episode and from the frequent references to 
occasions when he consulted the ephod in order to obtain an ex- 
pression of Yahweh’s will. It is also shown by the story of the 
bringing up of the ark to Jerusalem, by the account of his pre- 
parations for building the temple, by the readiness with which 
he accepted the rebukes of the prophets on more than one occasion, 
and by his purchase of the threshing floor of Araunah, the Jebusite, 
for the purpose of building an altar there upon which to make 
sacrifices to Yahweh that the plague might be stayed. But while 
he was intensely religious, it must be borne in mind that his 
religion was extremely primitive and naive, like that of his genera- 
tion as a whole. 

The character of David is reflected clearly in the last words of 
the king (I Kings 2 4-9). These words are regarded as a later addi- 
tion by Benzinger in his Kurzer Handcommentar on the Books of 
Kings.!® But his reason for making them late seems to me to be 
wholly mistaken. He says that an entirely different judgment of 
David appears here from that given in the Books of Samuel. We 
have been dealing thus far with the record of David’s life found 
in I and II Samuel. This record certainly does not make David a 
saint. It rather makes him at times a brute. Further, the course* 
of history in later times was along the line of an increasing glorific- 
ation of David. Therefore it is much easier to account for these 
last vows of David as coming from the hand of some one who 
knew him well than as having originated in later times when David 
was increasingly idealized. There is pretty general agreement that 
vv. 2-4 are from a later hand. But there is good reason to accept 
vv. 5-9 as being relatively early. In vv. 5 and 6 David tells Solo- 
mor to see to it that Joab gets his deserts for the murder of Abner 
and Amasa. These murders were for the benefit of David himself, 
and the killing of Abner was au of self-defence\on Joab’s part. 
David therefore had no warrant for imposing such an act of revenge 
upon Solomon so far as the death of Abner was concerned. Further- 
more, Joab had been a staunch supporter of David and had been 
his leading general in many campaigns. Why did not David himself 
punish Joab and Amasa if it was necessary that they should be 


15 So also Wellhausen, Stade, Gressmann, Kautzsch-Bertholet. 
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punished instead of loading this responsibility upon young Solo- 
mon? The Septuagint here has one changed reading which may 
be correct. In v. 6 it reads “innocent blood upon my girdle that 
was about my loins and upon my sandals that wore upon my 
feet.” That brings the guilt of Joab’s actions home to David 
himself, and when not expiated by David it would pass on to his ... 
son. Solicitude for Solomon’s welfare therefore may have been — 
one of the elements entering into David’s behest. In vv. s and 
David bids Solomon “bring down the old age of Shimei with blood 
to Sheol.” Shimei had cursed David severely when David was 
fleemg from Absalom, but David had met him again on his way 
back to Jerusalem and had taken oath with Shimei not to kill 
him. Now he plans for revenge upon Shimei through the hands 
of Solomon. He kept his oath as long as he lived, but he also 
remembered the offence of Shimei and took care to transfer the 
accomplishment of his revenge to his heir who was not limited by 
any oath. David was evidently restrained from taking vengeance— 
upon Joab by fear. Joab was so outstanding a figure and held so 
high a place in the estimate of his contemporaries that David did 
not dare to lay hands upon him. In the case of Shimei he was_ 
bound by oath. Hence he cherished the desire for vengeance but’) 
had to hand on the performance of it to his son Solomon. 

David was a brave and aggressive ruler. He combined Judah 
and Israel under his sway and he made the surrounding peoples 
largely tributary to Israel. But the spread of Israel’s power was 
almost wholly due to his military power and cruelty. He was 
loyal to his friends, but ruthless to his foes. He was a liar, deceiver, 
and traitor. That later tradition should have glorified and magnified 
him so much notwithstanding his many limitations passes all under- 
standing. These later writers deliberately ignored most of his crimes 
and faults and focussed attention upon his virtues. From that point 
of view he is presented as a great figure. But his place in the minds) 
of modern men who take into account all the known facts is re- 
latively small. 
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A DEFINITE RULE FOR THE USE OF THE 
ARTICLE IN THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


E. C. COLWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


LTHOUGH Walter Bauer cautiously asserts that hard and 

fast rules for the use of the article in Hellenistic Greek are 
an impossibility,’ the grammarians have formulated many rules 
for which they claim various degrees of reliability. This is true of 
the use of the article with predicate nominatives, the use with 
which this study is concerned. 

The discussion in A. T. Robertson’s mammoth grammar? may 
be regarded as representative since it is built upon the opinion of 
other grammarians and quotes largely from them. He emphasizes 
most strongly the two following rules: (1) predicate nouns tend 
to omit the article; (2) predicate nouns occur with the article in 
convertible propositions. 

Professor Torrey goes further and claims that in some New 
Testament passages the article is omitted because of the anar- 
throus construct state in the Semitic original. He has claimed that 
six nouns in John are without the article for this reason.* Three 
of his anarthrous nouns (in John 1 49; 5 27; 95) are predicate 


1 Griechisch-deutsches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, GieBen, 1928, 
8. 6. 

2 Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research,* 
New York, 1919, p. 767f. I regret that I did not have access to the 4th edi- 
tion, 1923, but the material used is unchanged in the first three editions. 

3C.C. Torrey, “The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel,” Harvard 
Theological Review XVI, 1923, p. 323f. I have attempted to make a general 
answer in The Greek of the Fourth Gospel, Chicago, 1931, p. 78f. 
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nominatives, and in each of these cases the predicate noun pre- 
cedes the verb. 

It was a study of these passages, especially John 1 49, that 
suggested the rule which is advocated in this study. In this verse 
Nathanael ascribes to Jesus two titles; in one of them he uses the 
article, in the other he does not: ov ef 6 vids Tov Oeou- ov Bact- 
evs ef Tov "IopayA. What reason is there for this difference ? 
When the passage is scrutinized, it appears at once that the 
variable quantum is not definiteness but word-order. “King of 
Israel” in this context is as definite as “Son of God.” It seems 
probable that the article is used with “Son of God” because it 
follows the verb, and is not used with “King of Israel’”’ because 
it precedes the verb. If this can be established generally in the 
New Testament, it will of course involve only those sentences in 
which the copula is expressed. And for such sentences the rule may 
be stated briefly as follows: A definite predicate nominative has 
the article when it follows the verb; it does not have the article 
when it precedes the verb. Of course, this can be claimed as a rule 
only after it has been shown to describe the usage of the Greek 
New Testament as a whole or in large part. 

An important part of this demonstration is found in those 
passages in which a phrase is used now with the article and now 
without it. In John 19 21 the title “King of the Jews” is used of 
Jesus both with and without the article: My ypape'O Bacrreds 
tov "lovdatwy, Ott éxeivos eirev trav 
eiui. It is plain that the Jews are objecting to the superscription 
because it may be read as a statement of fact; they want it changed 
so that the readers will know that this title is only a claim made 
by Jesus. But in each case the title itself remains the same; the 
article does not occur in the second instance because the predicate 
precedes the verb. In half a dozen New Testament passages,* the 
same phrase appears with the article after the verb. And in Matt. 
27 42, where the title “King of Israel’’ is applied to Jesus, this 
appears without the article and before the verb. 

The words “Son of God” appear approximately thirteen times 


4 Matt. 27 11, 37; Mark 15 2; Luke 23 3, 37; John 18 33. 
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as a predicate with the article;® in each of the thirteen passages 
they follow the verb. These words also appear ten times as predi- 
cate nominatives without the article; in nine of these passages 
they precede the verb,® and in the tenth (Matt. 27 43) it may be 
significant that Qeov precedes the verb. 

The title “Son of Man” appears twice in the New Testament as 
a predicate nominative: once with the article (Matt. 13 37) and 
once without the article (John 5 27). In the Matthean passage, 
where it has the article, it follows the verb. In the Johannine 
passage, where it lacks the article, it precedes the verb. 

This variation in the use of the article frequently occurs with 
the same phrase in the same gospel. In John 8 12 Jesus says, 'Exya 
TO Pas TOU Kdopuov; in John 9 he says, pas eiui Too kdopov. 
Compare Matt. 5 14, dpmeis éore TO as Tov Kécuov. A similar 
variation occurs in Matt. 12 4s and 50, where Jesus uses the words 
“my mother’ with the article after the verb and without the 
article before the verb.” 

One of the most impressive examples of the correlation between 
word-order and use of the article occurs in Matt. 13 37-39, the 
explanation of the parable of the tares: 6 oreipwr... éotiv 6 vios 
Tov avOpwrou: 6 dé aypds éoTW 6 ODTOL viol 
tis Ta CCana of vioi TOU Tovnpod, 6 de éx- 
Opes... 6 diaBoros: 6 dé Oepiouos cvvTédeLa 
oi de Oepiorai ayyedoi eiow. Here in a series of seven clauses the 
predicate nouns follow the verb and take the article five times; 
while in the last two clauses equally definite predicate nouns pre- 
cede the verb and do not have the article. 

That Matthew changed from one word-order to the other in a 
definite attempt to secure variety of style is suggested by another 
series of clauses similar to the one discussed above: Matt. 23 s—10, 
els yap éorw 6 els yap buov 6 
6 ovpanos... Ste KaOnynris éeorw eis 6 Kpirtds. Here 
he twice puts the predicate after the verb with the article, but 
the third time places it before the verb without the article. In 


5 Matt. 16 16; 26 63; Mark 311; 15 39; Luke 4 41; 22 70; John 1 39, 49; 
11 97; 20 31; Acts 9 20; I John 4 15; 5 5. 

6 Matt. 4 3, 6; 14 33; 27 40, 54; Luke 4 3, 9; Mark 15 39; John 10 se. 
7 A similar variation occurs in Matt. 18 1 and 4. 
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neither of these Matthean passages can it be claimed that the 
predicates which close the series are less definite or concrete than 
those which precede; nor are the final clauses of the series less 
convertible than the others. 

Further proof of the significant relation between word-order 
and the use of the article with predicate nouns is easily obtained 
from the very grammarians who are unaware of its existence. For 
the examples which they offer of predicate nouns with the article 
or of predicate nouns without the article fall into the categories 
established by this rule almost without exception. Thus in Robert- 
son’s list (pp. 768—769) of forty-one predicates in the New Testa- 
ment which have the article, there are thirty-eight which follow 
the verb. Again Robertson lists (p. 794) the constructions in which 
the article is omitted. One of these constructions is the predicate 
nominative, and in both of his examples of anarthrous predicate 
nominatives the predicate precedes the verb. Blass-Debrunner® 
lists eighteen predicate nouns that take the article, and every one 
of them follows the verb. No one will be so unkind as to insinuate 
that these lists were compiled to support a theory of which the 
compilers had never heard. Robertson and Debrunner were merely 
looking for examples of predicate nouns with the article; it is 
significant that they found them after the verb. 

Further support for the claim that there is a connection between 
word-order and use of the article can be found in the nature of 
the variants which occur in the MSS of the New Testament. That 
the MSS vary greatly in adding and omitting the article, every 
scholar who has done any work in textual criticism is aware. Such 
a simple omission or addition would of itself prove little for the 
theory advocated here, but when the omission or addition of the 
article is accompanied by a change of word-order, we have evidence 
of high value. Such evidence would seem to indicate that the 
relation between word-order and the use of the article was as real 
to the scribes who copied the MSS as it was to the original authors. 

In the course of this study I noted three passages in which the 
article is used by one group of MSS and omitted by another group 
with a change in word-order. In each of these passages Westcott 


8 A. Debrunner, Friedrich Blass’ Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Grie- 
chisch,® Géttingen, 1931, p. 156. 
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and Hort’s Heavenly Twins (Codex Vaticanus and Codex Sinai- 
ticus) disagree; yet both of them support the rule stated in this 
paper. That is to say, their variation is from one to the other of 
the alternatives described in this rule. The MSS differ as follows: 


(1) John 1 49 
B 
ov Tov Iopanr cu et o Tov Iopand 
(2) Matt. 23 10 
es es yap vuwy o KaOnyntngs 
(3) Jas. 2 19 


ets Oeos eotw ets extw o Geos. 


It is interesting that B each time has the predicate before the verb 
without the article, while 8 each time has the predicate after the 
verb with the article? Further study will doubtless multiply 
examples of this sort, but these are enough to indicate that the 
scribes felt that a definite predicate noun did not need the article 


before the verb and did need it after the verb. 

The predicate noun is used in the New Testament with the 
article 254 times in sentences in which the verb is expressed. It 
follows the verb 239 times, and precedes the verb 15 times. Pre- 
dicate nouns which are indubitably definite appear without the 
article in sentences in which the verb occurs 139 times. 99 times 
the predicate precedes the verb, and it follows the verb 40 times.!® 

These totals include predicates in relative clauses. But the word- 
order in relative clauses seems to be so definitely fixed as to justify 
the exclusion of such clauses from this study. Ten definite predi- 
cates appeared with the article’ in relative clauses, all after the 


® Tischendorf’s attestation: with B (1) AL 1.33 (2) DGL 1. 33. 124. 26° 
(3) 69. with & (1) the great majority of MSS (2) rae 
unc® al pler (3) A 68. 

10 The Greek text used was that of Westcott and Hort. No claim of 
absolute accuracy is advanced for these totals, nor is there any need for 
absolute accuracy, as no significance is, or can be attached to a definite 
mathematical proportion. 

11 The distribution is interesting: Col. 3, Eph. 2, Rev. 5. 
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verb. Sixteen definite predicates are used without the article in 
relative clauses, two before the verb (with the relative in the 
genitive) and fourteen after the verb (with the relative in the 
nominative). Thus only two out of twenty-six predicates precede 
in relative clauses. 

If the predicates which occur in relative clauses are subtracted, 
the totals are as follows: 


79% 


The close relation between word-order and the use of the article 
in these cases can be shown by a different grouping of the same 
figures : 
I. Definite Predicates after the Verb 
A. With the Article 


II. Definite Predicates before the Verb 
A. With the Article 
B. Without the Article 


It is obvious that the significance of these figures rests upon the 
accuracy with which definite predicate nouns without the article 
have been identified. There are bound to be mistakes in the list 
of definite predicate nouns without the article; but an attempt has 
been made to exclude all nouns as to whose definiteness there 
could be any doubt.!2 This means, of course, that “qualitative” 
nouns have been omitted, since all such nouns (and their total in 
the New Testament is small) are not definite. An inspection of 
some of the definite predicate nouns without the article will de- 
monstrate that they are definite even though they lack the article. 


12 The least definite nouns included are found in a group of about ten 
phrases such as “(the) seed of Abraham,” e.g., John 3 33. Practically all 
such expressions as 6 Oeds dydm éoriv have been excluded from this study; 
their inclusion would greatly increase the total for predicate nouns without 
the article before the verb. Proper names, also, have been excluded because 
they regularly lack the article whether they appear before or after the verb. 


I. Definite Predicate Nouns with Article ...... 244 
B. Before Verb 16 6% 

II. Definite Predicate Nouns without the Article 123 
B. Without the Article ................... 26 10% 
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None of the predicates in the following passages has the article 
in the original, and each of them precedes the verb. In Hebrews 
9 15 it is claimed that Jesus is (the) mediator of a new covenant; 
in I Timothy 6 10 the love of money is identified as (the) root of 
all evil; in John 10 2 the one who enters by the door is (the) 
shepherd of the sheep; in Matt. 5 35 Jerusalem is (the) city of the 
Great King;* in Mark 2 28 the Son of Man is also (the) lord of 
the Sabbath; in I Cor. 4 4 Paul says, “It is (the) Lord who must 
examine me;” in Rev. 2] 22 it is said of the New Jerusalem that 
God is (the) temple in it, etc. etc. This is a fair sample of what 
lies behind the statistics given above. 

The rule that it is the exception that proves the rule finds no 
exception here. The exceptions to the rule that definite predicate 
nouns before the verb omit the article are about fifteen in num- 
ber.!4 Half of them are scattered around in Luke, John, II Peter, 
and Revelation; and in five of these passages there is serious 
manuscript evidence for the omission of the article according to 
the rule. The other half of these exceptions (7) are grouped in 
I and II Corinthians; and there is no significant manuscript 
evidence for variation here. Five of the seven put the predicate 
not only before the verb, but also before the subject; e. g., I Cor. 
9 1 ov TO Epyov wou ore év Thus the order in these 
five Corinthian passages is predicate-subject-verb. This is ob- 
viously a stylism temporarily affected by the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, possibly for the sake of greater emphasis. Aside from these 
five passages, Paul’s exceptions do not loom up as especially 
significant. 

The other class of exceptions—the omission of the article after 
the verb—contains more examples.!® Approximately twenty-six 
definite predicate nouns omit the article after the verb.1® Two of 

13 The Septuagint of Psalm 47 3 reads 7 médts rod Baoihéws Tod peyddov 
without a verb. 

14 Luke 4 41; John 1 21; 6 51; 151; II Peter 1 17; Rom. 413; I Cor. 9 1, 2; 
11 3, 25; II Cor. 1 12; 3 2, 17; Rev. 19 8; 20 14. 

15 Proper names regularly omit the article in the predicate when after 
the verb; they are not included here. For relative clauses, cf. p. 7. 

16 Matt. 2016; Mark 4 32; 935; 1228; Luke 2033; 22 24; John 418; 
18 13, 37; Acts 10 36; Rom. 4 11, 18; 7 13; 8 16, 29; 11 6; I Cor. 12 27; 16 15; 
II Cor. 5 21; 6 16; Gal. 4 31; I Thess. 4 3; I Peter 5 12; Heb. 111. 
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these are quotations from the Septuagint; five are adjectives used 
as substantives; but the remainder have no common character- 
istics. In I Cor. 12 27 and I Thess. 4 3 the textual evidence gives 
some basis for reading these passages according to the rule, but 
elsewhere the MSS are practically unanimous for the exception. 
The large number of exceptions in Romans is the most notable 
feature in the list. 

I have made a hurried sampling of Greek usage outside the 
New Testament, with results that vary somewhat and yet on the 
whole support the figures quoted for the New Testament. In 
Genesis,1’ chapters 1—41, about fifty-eight definite predicate 
nouns were counted : forty-five support the rule (4 20; 12 12; etc.); 
thirteen are exceptions. Eleven of the exceptions are after the 
verb without the article (e. g., 9 18). In Genesis 9 19 the same sort 
of manuscript variation as was noted for the New Testament 
occurs: Codex Alexandrinus reads the predicate after the verb 
with the article and the Cotton Genesis MS reads it before the 
verb without the article. 

In the Didache there are six definite predicate nouns used with 
a verb, and all of them support the rule.1* One comes before and 
five after the verb. In P. Oxy III four support the rule, and there 
is one exception. In the Discourses of Epictetus IV. i—iv (about 
50 pp. of Schenkl’s text) out of seventeen examples fourteen 
support the rule and three do not.!® In all of these sources the 
percentage of support for the rule is about the same: of the 
predicate nouns with the article about 90% follow the verb; of 
the definite predicate nouns without the article about 80% pre- 
cede the verb. 

These dead figures have certain vital implications in at least 
three fields of New Testament study: grammar, text, and trans- 
lation or interpretation. The New Testament grammars of the 


17 Swete’s text was used, and the evidence of the variants given in his 
brief apparatus is included. 

18 The text used was Kirsopp Lake’s edition of the Apostolic Fathers in 
the Loeb Classical Library, iv. 7, 14; vi. 3; xiii. 3; xiv. 3; xv. 2. 

19 After verb with article: IV i. 42, 62, 63, 114, 132, 158, 166; iii. 12; 
iv. 44; after verb without article: IV i. 118; before verb without article: 
IV i. 60, 71, 73, 94, 158; before verb with article: IV iv. 22, 48. 
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future, when they say that predicate nouns regularly omit the 
article, will point out that this is not the case in sentences in 
which the verb occurs, for in such sentences two-thirds of the 
definite predicate nouns have the article. Nor can this use of the 
article with predicate nouns be attributed to the presence of a 
large number of participles as predicate nominatives; for of the 
244 predicates with the article only 61 are participles. 

The following rules may be tentatively formulated to describe 
the use of the article with definite predicate nouns in sentences 
in which the verb occurs. (1) Definite predicate nouns here regu- 
larly take the article. (2) The exceptions are for the most part 
due to a change in word-order: (a) Definite predicate nouns which 
follow the verb (this is the usual order) usually take the article; 
(b) Definite predicate nouns which precede the verb usually lack 
the article; (c) Proper names regularly lack the article in the pre- 
dicate; (d) Predicate nominatives in relative clauses regularly 
follow the verb whether or not they have the article. 

In the field of textual criticism the rule here advocated has an 
equally definite contribution to make. It shows in certain specific 
cases what the probabilities are as to the author’s use or non-use 
of the article. A fine example of this is IT Peter 1 17, cited as an 
exception to the rule since Westcott and Hort follow Codex Vati- 
canus in reading the predicate with the article before the verb: 
vids pou 6 ayarnrds wou obtés éotw. The evidence given in 
this study as to the extreme rarity of this construction in the 
New Testament reinforces Tischendorf’s judgement that the variant 
read by practically all the rest of the MSS is to be preferred. They 
read the predicate after the verb with the article, obrés éotw 6 
vids wou 6 ayamnTds jou, the usual Greek construction. 

But it is in the realm of translation and interpretation that the 
data presented here have their most valuable application. They 
show that a predicate nominative which precedes the verb cannot 
be translated as an indefinite or a “qualitative” noun solely be- 
cause of the absence of the article; if the context suggests that 
the predicate is definite, it should be translated as a definite noun 
in spite of the absence of the article. In the case of a predicate 
noun which foliows the verb the reverse is true; the absence of 
the article in this position is a much more reliable indication that 


| 
| 
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the noun is indefinite. Loosely speaking, this study may be said 
to have increased the definiteness of a predicate noun before the 
verb without the article, and to have decreased the definiteness 
of a predicate noun after the verb without the article. 

The opening verse of John’s Gospel contains one of the many 
passages where this rule suggests the translation of a predicate as 
a definite noun. Kai Ocos jv 6 Adyos looks much more like “And 
the Word was God” than “And the Word was divine” when viewed 
with reference to this rule. The absence of the article does not 
make the predicate indefinite or qualitative when’ it precedes the 
verb; it is indefinite in this position only when the context demands 
it. The context makes no such demand in the Gospel of John, for 
this statement cannot be regarded as strange in the prologue of 
the gospel which reaches its climax in the confession of Thomas.?° 

The passages in which vios tov Oeov appear have often oc- 
casioned debate: Is the word “son” definite or indefinite? It is 
certainly significant that when used without the article these 
words regularly precede the verb. Nor can it be claimed that the 
phrase is “qualitative” or indefinite. In John 10 36 Jesus says 
of himself, ‘Yios rot Oeod eiut. This is translated as “the son 
of God” by Goodspeed, Moffatt, the Authorized Version, the 
American Revised Version, Weymouth, etc. In Matt. 14 33 the 
disciples exclaim vios ef. This likewise is definite, 
and is so rendered in the translations listed above. But in Matt. 
27 54 (equals Mark 15 39), Goodspeed and Moffatt translate as in- 
definite an almost exactly parallel phrase: vidos jv 
obtos, The evidence given in this paper as to the use of the article 
with predicate nouns strengthens the probability that the centurion 
recognized Jesus as the Son of God (so Weymouth and the older 
English translations), rather than as a son of God. 


20 John 20 28. 
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DAS IMMANUELZEICHEN UND DIE AHAZ- 
BEGEGNUNG JESAJA 7 


KARL BUDDE 
UNIVERSITAT MARBURG 


N unsrem Journal (vol. L, p. IV) hat E. G. Kraeling einen Auf- 

satz ,,The Immanuel prophecy“ veréffentlicht, dessen Ergebnis, 
falls es sich als richtig erwiese, den Abschnitt Jes. 7 1-17 — iiber 
den Rest des Kapitels findet sich kein verwendbares Urteil — 
seines Wertes als Urkunde iiber einen Abschnitt des Lebenswerks 
Jesajas mit einem Male entkleiden wiirde. Wir sind nicht reich 
genug, um auf solche Werte anders als notgedrungen zu verzich- 


ten, und der Nachweis, daB dazu kein Anla8 ist, diirfte niemand 
mehr am Herzen liegen als mir, der ich mich in den letzten Jahren 
wohl eingehender als irgendein anderer mit dem Buche Jesaja be- 
schiftigt habe. Die richtige Deutung des Immanuelzeichens geht 
dabei in den Kauf. Ich bin iiberzeugt, daB Kraeling selber von 
vornherein auf eine Auseinandersetzung mit mir gerechnet hat. | 
Zur Nachpriifung seines Ergebnisses méchten sich verschiedene — 
Wege einschlagen lassen; am einfachsten aber wird es sein, dem 
Gange der Untersuchung zunichst Schritt fiir Schritt zu folgen. 

Allem voraus schildert Kraeling den historischen Hintergrund 
der Weissagung genau nach 7 1—9: es lohnt hervorzuheben, da 
die Erzaihlung des Kapitels nach seinem Eindruck diesen Hinter- 
grund ,,in kurzer, aber ungewohnlich lebendiger Weise‘ darbietet. 
Gern stelle ich ferner fest, daB er in seiner wortlichen Anfiihrung 
der Verse 1 und 2 den ersten Vers genau so kiirzt und herstellt, 
wie ich das auf Grund von IT. K6n. 16 5 schon 1900 (Expos. Times, 
April, p. 327ff.), ja der Hauptsache nach schon 1885 (Etudes dé- 
diées 4 Mr. le Dr. C. Leemans, Leide, p. 125) getan habe: indem 
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er von der Zeitbestimmung sofort zu V. 2 iibergeht.1 Vdllig ein- 
verstanden bin ich mit ihm iiber den Zusammenhang im groBen: 
da8 Jesaja von der Absicht des Kénigs erfahren hat, gegen Da- 
maskus und Nordisrael die Hilfe Assyriens anzurufen (II. K6n. 
16 7) und damit Juda ,,zu einem Assyrien tributaren Staate zu 
machen“; daB Jesajas géttlicher Auftrag eben darin bestand, vor 
diesem Biindnis zu warnen; daB ,,die Geschichte diese Warnung 
gerechtfertigt hat, da der Fall des Hauses David letzten Endes 
in diesem Schritt des Ahaz wurzelte“. Ganz richtig deutet er auch 
den wuchtigen Abschlu8 der Einleitung in V. 9b, dem beriihmten 
,,Glaubet ihr nicht, so bleibet ihr nicht“: ,,Mangel an Glauben in 
der gegenwartigen Krisis wird bedeuten, daB dieses Haus Davids 
keinen Bestand haben wird, selbst wenn es im Augenblick sich zu 
sichern verméchte.“? So ist der Weg zum richtigen Verstandnis des 
Immanuelzeichens vortrefflich gebahnt. Auch daB Ahaz das ihm 
angebotene wunderbare Zeichen fiir das Eintreffen der verheiBenen 
géttlichen Hilfe mit der Entschuldigung ablehnt, da8 er Jahwe 


1 Er tut dies (S. 277), ohne es zu begriinden, ja ohne nur darauf aufmerk- 
sam zu machen. Schwer erklart sich daneben, wie er S. 295 diese von mir 
iibernommene Textherstellung unter meinem Namen ausdriicklich bekamp- 


fen kann. Wenn er auf S. 277 in der Kiirzung des Textes noch iiber mich 
hinausgeht, indem er auch die Apposition zu !M8, die Worte DHM]3 
TAT TH wWYHwB, streicht, so beachtet er nicht, was ich an der von 
ihm angefiihrten Stelle (Jesajas Erleben, 1928, S. 34.) fiir deren Beibehal- 
tung geltend mache, da8 sie namlich dazu dienen, den Zusammenhang des 
neuen Stiicks mit dem vorhergehenden, der Berufungsvision (Kap. 6) ,,im 
Todesjahre Kénig Ussias“, herzustellen. Freilich will er von diesem Zusam- 
menhang nichts wissen, woriiber noch zu reden sein wird. — Anhangsweise 
sei noch angemerkt, daB die Ubersetzung des DIDN*>Y DIN ANS in V. 2 
durch ,,Aram has alighted on Ephraim“ doch mir gegeniiber, wie Kraeling 
tut, durch V. 18, wo dasselbe von Bienen- und Fliegenschwarmen ausgesagt 
wird, sich nur dann wiirde verteidigen lassen, wenn Ephraim von Aram 
ebenso feindlich iiberfallen und verheert wiirde, wie Juda durch diese 
Schwarme, im Bilde fiir Agypten und Assyrien, was doch entfernt nicht 
zutrifft. 

2 Ob man das Fehlen eines Berichts iiber die Ausfiihrung des erhaltenen 
Auftrags (V. 3—9) vor V. 10 durch eine von einer Redaktion gerissene Liicke 
erklaren will, wie das mein Vorschlag war, oder aus einer Eigentiimlichkeit 
des hebraischen Erzahlungsstils, wie das Baumgartner vertritt und Kraeling 
lieber annimmt, darauf kommt fiir die Sache kaum etwas an. Meine Griinde 
fur die erstere Annahme findet man in ,,Jesajas Erleben“ S. 44. 


4* 
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nicht versuchen wolle (V. 12), erklirt Kraeling richtig als Mangel 
an Glauben.* Und so sind wir denn in erwiinschtestem Einver- 
stindnis bis an die Schwelle des Immanuelzeichens gelangt, zu 
dem der Verfasser nun auf 8. 280 iibergeht. 

Ob es fiir die Sache férderlich war, die Frage nach dessen rich- 
tiger Auslegung abzuwandeln, als wenn es sich um die denkbaren 
Moglichkeiten fiir ein Rechenexempel, eine geometrische Konstruk- 
tion oder ein Schachproblem handelte, wie das Kraeling auf den 
folgenden zw6lf Seiten tut, dariiber kann man wohl verschiedener 
Meinung sein. Ich fiirchte, man entgeht dabei nicht der Gefahr 
schematischer, zu auBerlicher Behandlung, wihrend solche Fragen 
nur von innen heraus, durch ein Sichvertiefen, Sicheinfiihlen, Sich- 
einleben in den Organismus aller mitwirkenden Faktoren gelést 
werden kénnen. Nachdem Kraeling auf diesem seinem weiten Wege 
ein rundes Dutzend irriger Deutungen widerlegt und beseitigt hat, 
schlieBt er (S. 292) ab mit ,,einer neuen Auslegung“, seiner eigenen. 
Er hat sie im voraus eingefiihrt als ,,die einzige noch iibrige Még- 
lichkeit, eine individuelle, unbestimmte, nicht messianische und den- 
noch heilverheiBende (individual indefinite non-messianic and yet 
salutary) Auslegung“. Merkwiirdig: auch dieser seiner Begriffsbe- 
stimmung kann ich von Anfang bis zu Ende beistimmen. Indivi- 
duell, d.h., da8 der Immanuel kein Kollektivum, sondern eine 
Person ist; unbestimmt, d. h. nicht das Kind einer bestimmten, mit 
Namen zu nennenden, sondern einer beliebigen Mutter; nicht-mes- 
sianisch, d. h. nicht der oder ein Heilspender ;* aber heilverheiBend, 
denn wie kénnte ,,Mit-uns-ist-Gott“ eine andere Bedeutung haben ? 
Freilich heilverheiBend fiir wen und fiir wann? Da klaffen deon 
Kraelings und meine Auslegung weit auseinander. Das wird da- 
durch méglich und wirklich, da8 er in seine Begriffsbestimmung 
des Immanuel ein entscheidendes Merkmal seiner Erklarung auf- 
zunehmen vergessen hat: die Auffassung als eines Zeichens im 
eigentlichen Sinne, als einer Bekraftigung also der soeben dem 
Konig Ahaz erteilten Heilsweissagung. Zweifellos laBt er dieses 
Merkmal aus, weil er es im voraus, schon vor der Wiedergabe der 


3 p. 280: ,,had he shown real trust in god“. 

4 Irrig ordnet Kraeling S. 285f. meine Auslegung den ,,kollektiven“ Er- 
klaérungen ein und nennt er sie ,,messianisch“*. Die Seiten 51 ff. von ,,Jesajas 
Erleben“ beweisen deutlich das Gegenteil. 
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Stelle, meint vollkommen festgelegt zu haben, so daB er mit ,,die- 
sem Punkte von auBerster Wichtigkeit“ alle Auslegungen, die da- 
mit nicht rechnen, ohne weiteres glaubt widerlegen zu kénnen 
(S. 283). Er ist ihm zum eigentlichen Axiom geworden. Wie es mit 
diesem Anspruch bestellt ist, wird nun vor allen Dingen zu unter- 
suchen sein. 

Zum Axiom, sagte ich; denn einen Beweis fiir diese seine Vor- 
aussetzung bleibt Kraeling ganz und gar schuldig. ,,.Dem K6nig 
wird ein ,Zeichen‘ angeboten, aber er lehnt dieses Anerbieten ab, 
weil er nicht ,Jahwe versuchen‘ (vgl. Deut. 6 16) will. Daraufhin 
verkiindigt der Prophet, da8 Jahwe ihm ungefragt ein Zeichen 
geben wird — ein Umstand, der Gottes Geduld offenbart und sein 
ernstes Begehren, Ahaz dahin zu beeinflussen, da8 er das in V. 4 
empfohlene Verhalten einschlage.“‘ Und weiter auf derselben 8.280: 
,»Wir halten fest, daB das Zeichen, das von Jahwe aus eigenem 
Antrieb gegeben werden soll, ebenfalls [wie das in 38 22] eimen be- 
kraftigenden Charakter tragen mu8.“ Beides nur Dekrete, keine 
Spur von Beweis. Ich kann es nicht fiir richtig halten, daB Krae- 
ling den dem Immanuelzeichen unmittelbar vorausgehenden V. 13 
gar nicht wiedergibt, ja nicht einmal erwahnt: er scheint ihn in der 
Tat véllig iibersehen zu haben, da er sonst doch nicht wohl in dem 
aufgendtigten Zeichen einen Beweis fiir Gottes Geduld erblicken 
kénnte. ,,Ist’s euch zu wenig Menschengeduld zu erschépfen“, sagt 
dort Jesaja, ,,da8 ihr selbst meines Gottes Geduld erschépfen 
miiBt Wenn daran ankniipfend das Immanuelzeichen mit 12? 
, darum“ eingefiihrt wird, so kann das nur heiBen: ,, Weil ihr mei- 
nes Gottes Geduld erschépft habt“‘, und in dem Zeichen kann da- 
her von Jahwes Geduld nicht mehr die Rede sein. Sollte auf diese 
zornige Zurechtweisung dennoch aus wahrhaft himmlischer Geduld 
heraus noch ein Zeichen fiir die GnadenverheiBung, ebenso wie das 
abgewiesene, erfolgen, so miiBte es mit ,,trotzdem“ eingeleitet sein, 
nicht mit ,,darum“, mit einem D248) etwa, nicht mit }29. Aber 
da8B sich Jahwe auf diese Weise einer erneuten ungliubigen Zu- 
riickweisung aussetzen sollte, wie sie ja auch nach Kraelings Auffas- 
sung laut II. Kén. 16 7 durch den Hilferuf an Assyrien ohne jeden 


5 mdi geben Ges.-Buhl und Siegfr.-Stade mit ,,die Geduld jem. er- 
miiden“, Br.-Brown-Driver mit ,,exhaust patience“, Kénig mit dem reich- 
lich altfrankischen ,,ennuyieren“, was fiiglich auf dasselbe hinauskommt. 
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Zweifel erfolgt wire, mu8 doch als vollkommen ausgeschlossen gel- 
ten. Es kann also mit dem angesagten ,,Zeichen“ nur ein Zeichen- 
ersatz gemeint sein, nicht mehr Gnade fiir Ahaz und seinen Hof, 
sondern Ungnade, eine Ankiindigung der furchtbaren Folgen, die 
ihr unheilvoller Entschlu8 fiir sie nach sich ziehen wird — wie ja 
auch Kraeling nach seinen Ausfiihrungen auf S. 279 das fiir unab- 
wendbar halt.® 

Aber wir brauchen bei diesem allgemeinen Ergebnis nicht stehen- 
zubleiben: der abtuende Beweis, daB die Deutung des Immanuel- 
zeichens, die Kraeling mit vielen Auslegern teilt, irrig ist, laBt sich 
aus dessen Wortlaut erbringen, und am allersichersten gerade aus 
der Auffassung, die er letzten Endes als neu und richtig vertritt. 
,.Ahaz wird von der Geburt eines Kindes hGren, das seine Mutter“ 
— man erinnere sich, ein unbestimmtes, beliebiges Weib — ,,Im- 
manuel nennen wird, womit sie ... der gleichen heroischen Zuver- 
sicht Ausdruck gibt, die den Propheten selbst beseelt. Dieses Ge- 
schehen (circumstance), bedeutsam vor allem, weil es vorausgesagt 
war, wird fiir Ahaz das Gewicht eines bekraftigenden Zeichens ha- 
ben.“ (S. 294.) Was bedeutet doch der Name Immanuel, das ,,Mit- 
uns-ist-Gott“ ? Nach Kraeling, da8 in dem drohenden Kriege Gott 
mit Juda und nicht mit Damaskus und Ephraim sein wird. Aber 
das ist doch kein Zeichen fiir die Zuverlissigkeit der Verkiindigung 
Jesajas, sondern einfach deren Wiederholung mit anderen Worten, 
die Verkiindigung selbst! Sie war bei ihm nicht ,,heroische Zuver- 
sicht‘‘, sondern géttliche Offenbarung, ein Jahwespruch aus Pro- 
phetenmund: und da8 nun ein junges Weib tapfer genug ist, das 
ebenfalls zu glauben, und selbstlos genug oder ausreichend politisch 
eingestellt, um bei ihrem Séhnchen an das Schicksal ihres Vaterlands 
zu denken, das soll gréBere Sicherheit in sich schlieBen als das von 
dem Propheten iiberbrachte Gotteswort ? Wollte man selbst der 
Mutter im Augenblick der Namengebung prophetische Inspiration 
beimessen — wozu ja nicht der entfernteste AnlaB ist —, so ist 
doch nicht abzusehen, was diese Kundgebung der Verkiindigung 
des Propheten an Sicherheit hinzufiigen sollte, oder, um mit des 


6 Fir die Notwendigkeit dieser SchluBfolgerungen verweise ich noch auf 
meine Ausfihrungen in ZAW1923, S. 168—170. Auch Gressmann, auf den 
Kraeling sich gern beruft, sagt (Der Messias, S. 238): ,,Auf diese Einleitung 
(V. 13. 14a) muB eine furchtbare Drohung gegen Ahas folgen.“ 
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Verfassers Worten (S. 295) zu reden, wodurch sie, ,,obwohl nicht 
wunderbar, doch ausreichend geheimnisvoll oder unheimlich (un- 
canny) sein kénnte, um bei dem Kénige den Eindruck zu erwecken, 
daB Jahwes Wort, in erster Instanz als wahr erwiesen durch die 
Geburt eines Kindes dieses Namens, sich auch als wahr erweisen 
wiirde in der gréBeren Angelegenheit der Sicherheit Jerusalems 
und des Untergangs von Aram und Ephraim.“ Noch gar nicht in 
Betracht gezogen ist dabei das MiBtrauen des K6nigs gegeniiber 
dem Propheten, seine Abneigung, eine Bestatigung fiir Jesajas Heils- 
weissagung zu erhalten. Ganz von selbst wiirde sich der Verdacht, 
ja die Beschuldigung eingestellt haben, daB die junge Mutter nur 
eine Kreatur des Propheten sei, von ihm angestiftet und gewonnen, 
ihr Séhnchen so zu benennen. 

Eine besondere Schwierigkeit hat Kraeling selbst (S. 294) keines- 
wegs iibersehen: das ist die Zeit des Eintreffens der Immanuel- 
geburt, die durchaus nicht klar bestimmt sei. ,,Sicherlich“, meint 
er, ,,innerhalb des Zeitabschnitts der Untatigkeit, die in V. 4 fiir 
die Gegenwart empfohlen wird.“ Ein Zeitabschnitt, ein begrenzter 
nur? Nein, fiir den ganzen vorliegenden Fall gilt das ,,Hiite dich 
und halte Ruhe!“ von V. 4: es heiBt ,,rufe nicht den Assyrer zu 
Hilfe, sondern erwarte allein, nur auf Jahwes Beistand vertrauend, 
den Angriff der beiden feindlichen Machte !“‘ So versteht auch Krae- 
ling 8.278 den Zusammenhang. Und ,,empfohlen“? Nein, von 
Jahwe geboten; aber daB Ahaz nicht gewillt ist, dieser Empfeh- 
lung oder diesem Gebote nachzukommen, ja nur des Propheten 
Botschaft als géttlich anzuerkennen, das beweist ja eben sein 
Schweigen und die Ablehnung des angebotenen Zeichens. So gibt 
es einen solchen ,,Zeitabschnitt“ fiir das Warten auf die Immanuel- 
geburt gar nicht; er ist aber auch undenkbar, weil der Beschlu8 
iiber den Hilferuf av Assyrien sofort gefaBt sein will, wenn die 
Hilfe nicht zu spit kommen soll. Wir diirfen ruhig annehmen, daB 
die Gesandtschaft an den K6nig von Assur, von der II. Kon. 16 z 
uns berichtet, am Tage nach dem Zusammensto8 zwischen Ahaz 
und Jesaja ihre Reise antrat. Da hilft es nichts, mit Kraeling fest- 
zustellen, daB der Wortlaut von V. 14 uns nicht nétige, die Emp- 
fangnis der ‘alma erst als ein Ding der Zukunft zu betrachten, viel- 
mehr die Geburt schon unmittelbar bevorstehn mége. Ein ernst- 
gemeinter Ersatz fiir das von Ahaz abgelehnte Zeichen kénnte nur 
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in einer sofort zur Stelle geschafften, sichtlich wunderbaren Tat- 
sache bestehen; dazu aber eignet sich die Geburt eines Menschen- 
kindes so wenig wie irgend méglich. Denn ihr Eintritt mu8 mit 
Geduld erwartet werden und hilt oft genug diese Geduld zum 
besten, und ihr Verlauf nimmt neue Geduld in Anspruch. Und das 
wird kaum besser, wenn man, anders als Kraeling, die Mutter fiir 
eine bestimmte Persénlichkeit hilt, ja ihre Gegenwart bei der Un- 
terredung annimmt, und etwa gar groteskerweise in Gestalt einer 
Sturzgeburt das ,,Zeichen“ vor den Augen ihrer Teilnehmer sich 
voliziehen li8t.* Jedenfalls miiBte man dann doch einen Bericht 
dariiber erwarten, wie dieses Zeichen sich wirklich einstellte und 
vollzog, und das gilt mutatis mutandis auch fiir Kraeling und fiir 
alle, die sich weigern, die Erklarung des Immanuelzeichens von 
dem Propheten selbst entgegenzunehmen. Die Hartnickigkeit, mit 
der man das Wort preBt, indem man das Immanuel-,,Zeichen“ als 
ein wirkliches Zeichen im Sinne des von Ahaz abgelehnten meint 
verstehen zu miissen, wetteifert mit dem ,,Das ist mein Leib“, 
durch das Luther den jungen Protestantismus in zwei feindliche 
Lager zerschlug. 

Aber V. 16 sagt doch ausdriicklich das Unterliegen der beiden 
feindlichen K6nige, ja die Verédung ihrer Linder an? Und zwar 
laut des "3 zu Anfang als Begriindung, als Beweis fiir das ,,Mit- 
uns-ist-Gott* des Immanuelzeichens von V. 14, wahrend V. 15, der 
Vers von der Ernihrung des Kindes, im Einverstaéndnis mit den 
meisten seit Hitzig, die V. 16 im ganzen Umfang festhalten, ge- 
strichen wird, von Kraeling (8S. 292) als Interpolation aus V. 22, 
vielleicht urspriinglich Randvermerk. Umgekehrt V. 16 oder min- 
destens V. 16b@ zustreichen, wie ich das von jeher getan habe, ist 
nach Kraeling ganz unberechtigt (S. 285). Gerade das Hinzigartige 
und Unerwartete in seiner Fassung, ,,das Land, vor dessen beiden 
K6nigen dir graut“, schiitzt ihn nach Kraelings Meinung, ,,sie ist 
weit entfernt kiinstlich zu sein, wie ein wenig Nachdenken iiber 
die Tatsache, da8 Aram ,sich auf Ephraim niedergelassen hat‘ 
(V. 2), zeigen wird“. Gegen die Begriindung dieser Ubersetzung 
des #1733 in V. 1 aus V. 1s darfich auf die zweite Seite dieses Aufsatzes 
verweisen; jedenfalls tut meine Ubersetzung ,,Verbriidert hat sich 


7 Diese Note werden von Lagarde (Semitica, 1878) besonders stark be- 
tont und gegen Abfassung durch Jesaja geltend gemacht. 
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Aram mit Ephraim“ (= /T83) hier mindestens ebenso gute Dienste. 
Aber weder durch das eine noch durch das andere wird doch aus 
zwei verschiedenen Landern ein einziges. Noch sicherer als je zu- 
vor ist mir geworden, da8 A. B. Davidson recht hat, wenn er 16b8, 
PP WR) als spiteren Zusatz streicht. Gehérten 
die beiden K6nige dem urspriinglichen Wortlaut an, so wiirde ba 
unfehlbar lauten und das letzte Wort 
Auch das Wort MD%8 statt PS ist nur fiir das eigene Land Juda 
richtig und wird dafiir durch 6 11 belegt; nur daB MOINS BIyNn 
in dieser Bedeutung als fest iiberlieferter Text vorlag, nétigte den 
Interpolator zu so wunderlichem Ausdruck. — Ob der Rest des 
Verses 16a. ba urspriinglich ist, bleibt mir nach wie vor mehr als 
zweifelhaft; so gut wie sicher ist mir, da8 darin eine voreilige und 
stérende Zusammenfassung des Inhalts von V. 17—20 vorliegt, ein 
erster Einschub, der dann spater durch den Relativsatz vollends 
falsch ausgelegt wurde. Urspriinglich folgte V. 17, eingeleitet durch 
das °3 vor V. 16, unmittelbar auf V. 15.8 Dafiir spricht auch der 
Wortlaut von V. 16a, ,,Denn ehe der Knabe verstehn wird, das 
Bose zu verwerfen und das Gute zu erwahlen“, der zeichlich schief 
und miSverstanden genannt werden mu8. Denn ,,das Bése zu ver- 
werfen und das Gute zu erwihlen verstehn“ bezeichnet nicht eine 
bestimmte Altersstufe, so daB es, wie hier geschieht, als Zeitbe- 
stimmung fiir den Ablauf einer gewissen Reihe von Jahren ge- 
braucht werden kénnte, wie etwa das ,,Gut und Bése zu unterschei- 
den wissen“ in Deut. 1 39. Es bedeutet vielmehr die Entscheidung 
fiir das Gute, sittlichen Charakter; der aber fehlt auch den meisten 
Erwachsenen, und Ahaz und sei Hof haben ihn eben jetzt ver- 
missen lassen. Und nicht erst ehe der Knabe Immanuel dazu wird 
herangewachsen sein, sondern schon, ehe er geboren ist, wird nach 
der Erklirung, die die Verse 17—20 bringen, das Land verédet da- 
liegen, und der kleine darin erhaltene Rest der Bewohner die Uber- 
zeugung ,,Mit uns ist Gott“ gewonnen haben. Die gibt dann erst 
eine junge Mutter ihrem Séhnchen, das in diese neue Welt hinein 
geboren wird, als seinen Namen auf den Lebensweg mit.® Die aufs 


Vgl. ,,Jesajas Erleben“ 57. 

® Nicht ,,allegorisiert“‘ wird also das neue Geschlecht, der Heilige Rest, 
nach meiner Uberzeugung durch den Immanuel, wie Kraeling 8. 285 mich 
irrtiimlich sagen l48t, sondern reprdsentiert, ,,vertreten“ (Jes. Erl., S. 52). 
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héchste schaétzenswerte Bedeutung der so ungeschickten Zusam- 
menfassung und Vorwegnahme der folgenden Verse in Gestalt von 
V. 16a. ba liegt daher nur darin, daB sie fiir die Echtheit von V. 15 
biirgt. Denn aus ihm allein kann das 203 WD YD OID YT 
geschépft sein. 

Umgekehrt freilich schlie8t Gressmann im Anschlu8 an Hans 
Schmidt:!° 15b, ,,damit er lerne!! das Bése zu verwerfen und das 
Gute zu erwahlen“, sei handschriftliche Variante zu V. 16a; er 
habe etwas andres ersetzt: ,,und (ruhig) auf dem Scho8 seiner 
Mutter sitzen (ungestért von Feinden)“. Da8 16a nicht die ur- 
spriingliche Fassung und die Vorlage fiir i15b bieten kann, ergab 
sich uns mit Sicherheit daraus, daB er die Aussage falsch, als Be- 
zeichnung einer gewissen Altersstufe,!* versteht. Wertvoll ist es 
aber zu sehen, was Gressmann fiir den gestrichenen Halbvers 15b 
meint herstellen zu diirfen, einen rein idyllischen Zug, das Kind 
auf dem SchoBe der Mutter. DaB er bei Rahm und Honig auf- 
wichst, ist also nach Gressmann alles, was uns von dem Imma- 
nuel gesagt wird; aber das geniigt ihm, in ihm den Messias zu er- 
kennen. Schon das Kind (S. 241), ja seine Geburt (S. 238), gewahr- 
leistet die Befreiung Judas, die Vernichtung der Feinde Ephraim 
und Aram, weil die Gottheit ihm schon in jungen Jahren zu Hilfe 
kommen muf (S. 241, Z. 5 v. u.); aber dann ist weiterhin der Mes- 
sias Immanuel die Biirgschaft dafiir, daB auch Assur und die V6l- 
ker, die es gegen Jerusalem heranfiihrt, bezwungen werden, ehe er, 
der Messias, die Herrschaft antreten kann (8S. 240, 1. Halfte). Und 
das alles folgert Gressmann einzig und allein aus der Nahrung des 


10 H. Gressmann, Der Messias, 1929, S. 236. 

11 Gressmann: ,,Um die Zeit, wo er versteht usw.‘‘, ein unzulassiges Ver- 
standnis. 

12 Hochst auffallend Gressmann (S8. 241, genau ebenso 8. 238, Z. 10f. von 
unten): ,,Denn ehe der Knabe erwachsen ist, sind Ephraim und Aram ver- 
édet.“* Sonst pflegt man darin nur ein friihes Knabenalter zu finden. Aber 
freilich auch Kittel: ,noch bevor der junge Immanuel das reifere Jiinglings- 
alter erreicht‘‘. Bei Gressmann stehn sich widersprechende Deutungen ein- 
ander gegeniiber. Auf 8. 239, Z. 3 wird 16a wiedergegeben: ,,Ehe der Knabe 
zwischen gut und bése unterscheiden kann“ — irrig erklart, nach Dt. 1 39 — 
und das bedeutet nach den folgenden Worten nur ,,einige Jahre“. Darin 
verrat sich das Leid, das einer posthumen Veréffentlichung, wie Gressmanns 
»»Messias‘ es ist, nicht leicht erspart bleibt. 


| 
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Kindes, Milch — so seine Ubersetzung 8S. 236 — und Honig, der 
Speise der Endzeit, des Paradieses, der Gétterkinder (S. 156—158), 
der messianischen Speise (S. 241, Z. 29). Man darf sich dariiber 
wundern, da er auf 8. 157 in den als selbstandiger Spruch verstan- 
denen Versen 7, 21f. das Essen von Sahne und Honig ,,jedem im 
Lande Ubriggebliebenen“ zugeschrieben findet, und darin ,,das be- 
scheidene Ideal fiir die damalige wie gegenwartige Armut, die in 
Palastina herrscht‘‘, erkennt. — Es wird schwer sein, einen spre- 
chenderen Beweis fiir die groBe Gefahr beizubringen, die auf Schritt 
und Tritt jeden bedroht, der bewu8t und betont ,,religionshisto- 
risch“ auslegen will. DaB Milch und Honig auch im Mythos Ver- 
wendung finden, zwingt dazu, die Aussage hier so und nicht anders 
zu verstehn, obgleich der Verfasser, ja der Prophet selber, wie sich 
uns zeigen wird, die zutreffende, ganz entgegengesetzte Deutung 
im engsten Zusammenhang bietet, in der Stelle selbst aber alles 
vermeidet, was zu messianischer Deutung im engeren Sinne fiihren 
k6nnte. Messias heiBt Heilsbringer, Heilsspender, und das miiBte in 
dem Namen erkennbar sein, wie denn die Namen, die das messia- 
nische Kind in 9 5b sich erringt, dieser Forderung durchaus ent- 
sprechen. ,,Mit-uns-ist-Gott“ aber bezeichnet nur den Heilsemp- 
fanger, und vollends nicht den einzigen, in der Person dieses Kin- 
des allein verkérperten, sondern in der Mehrzahl, einem ,, Wir“, in 
das das Kind eingeschlossen ist, namlich seiner ganzen Umgebung, 
Juda, wie Gressmann S. 238 ganz richtig deutet, auch mit der rich- 
tigen Erkenntnis, da8 darin zugleich ,,eme Drohung gegen Ahas“ 
liegt. Aber die Eigenschaft des Heilsspenders fehlt hier véllig. Auch 
die Einfiihrung der Geburt lautet so einfach wie méglich: ,,eine 
junge Frau“, ,,ein Sohn“: sollte ein Messias verheiBen werden, er 
miiBte ganz anders gekennzeichnet sein. ,,Mit einer solchen An- 
spielung“ — blo8 Milch und Honig — ,,konnte sich Jesaja nur 
dann begniigen, wenn er gewi war, von seinen Horern verstanden 
zu werden.“ So Gressmann (S. 241), gewi8 mit Recht, unter Ver- 
weisung auf §. 156; aber Jes. 7 21f. beweist ja sonnenklar, auch 
nach Gressmanns Deutung, da8 ein andres Verstiandnis dem Volke 
viel naher lag und viel gelaéufiger war. Und von einer Betdtugung 
des Immanuel als Messias ist vollends mit keinem Worte die Rede. 
,sDie bemerkenswerte Unvollstandigkeit der Erzahlung“ hebt zwar 
Gressmann selbst (S. 237) hervor; aber der Versuch dort, sie zu 
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erkliren, wie der Versuch der Erganzung aus dem Eigenen auf 
S. 241, durch den der Immanuel fiiglich ein passiver Messias wird, 
ein gottbegnadetes Kind, dem ,,die Gottheit zu Hilfe kommen 
mup** — beide Versuche versagen ganz und gar. Das ist die not- 
wendige Folge der entschlossenen Ablehnung der von dem Pro- 
pheten selbst, oder sagen wir vorsichtiger von dem Zusammenhang 
gebotenen Deutung. Mit V. 17 ist eben fiir Gressmann wie fiir Krae- 
ling das Stiick abgeschlossen; die folgenden Verse werden vollkom- 
men ignoriert, sie haben gar nichts mit 7 1—17 zu tun, bei Kraeling 
nur so viel, daB V. 15 fiir eine aus V. 22 geflossene Interpolation 
erklart und gestrichen wird. 

Wir werden nun uns iiberzeugen miissen, ob diese runde Ableh- 
nung des Kapitelschlusses mit der darin fiir das Immanuelzeichen 
dargebotenen Liésung berechtigt ist. Der Umweg iiber Gressmann 
lieB sich nicht wohl vermeiden, nicht nur, weil Kraeling wiederholt 
auf ihn zuriickgreift, sondern auch, weil er vor Kraeling der letzte 
ist, der sich zu unsrem Stiicke eingehend geiuBert hat. ,,.Eine vom 
Sammler aus jesaianischen Uberresten zusammengesetzte Rede 
iiber das Juda bevorstehende Gericht“, so nennt Duhm das Stiick 
7 1s—25, und der Hauptgrund fiir dessen Zerlegung in eine Anzahl 
von Fragmenten besteht bei ihm und fiiglich bei allen, die sich ihm 
anschlieBen, darin, daB immer wieder mit einem ,,Und geschehen 
wird’s an jenem Tage“ neu angesetzt wird (V. is. 21. 23, kiirzer 
V. 20. 22). Den am ehesten berechtigten Ansto8 an dem Aufbau 
des urspriinglich eng zusammenhingenden, ganz einheitlichen 
Stiicks habe ich in ,,Jesajas Erleben“ (8.63) durch eine neue 
Beobachtung beseitigt. Da aber das kleine Buch!* nur sehr geringe 
Verbreitung gefunden hat, diese meine Beobachtung daher bis jetzt 
noch nirgends gebucht ist, so wird es nicht iiberfliissig sein, daB ich 
sie hier zum zweiten Male zur Geltung bringe. Sie besteht darin, 
daB die Verse 2s—25 unbedingt vor V. 21. 22 gehéren und urspriing- 
lich sicher dort gestanden haben. Nach der Schilderung der allge- 
meinen Verwiistung und Verwilderung des Landes Juda in V. 23 
bis 25a, die in unmittelbarem Anschlu8 an V. 1s—20 die beiden 
Bilder von den Insektenschwarmen und dem Schermesser in die 
Wirklichkeit umsetzt, bringt ja erst der letzte Halbvers V. 25b 


13 Es enthalt, wie der zweite Titel sagt, ,,cine gemeinverstandliche Aus- 
legung der Denkschrift des Propheten (Kap. 6 i—9 6)“. 
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das Vieh zur Stelle, das in dem verwilderten Lande seine iippige 
Nahrung findet, und unter dem nun in V. 21 der sparliche Rest der 
menschlichen Bewohner zugreift, um sich von seiner Milch fast aus- 
schlieBlich zu nahren. So kann V. 2:1f. erst auf V. 25 folgen, weil 
erst der ihm darbietet, was er voraussetzt. Auch die iiberlieferte 
falsche Reihenfolge der Abschnitte erklart sich leicht genug. Hochst 
wahrscheinlich hat man einmal V. 23—25, als von ganz gleichgiilti- 
gen Dingen, vom Pflanzenwuchs und vom Vieh, handelnd, aus dem 
Zusammenhang ausgeschieden und auf die in bildliche Rede geklei- 
dete Unheilsweissagung V. 1s—20 nur noch die Verse 21. 22, die Er- 
klarung fiir das Immanuelritsel V. 14. 15, folgen lassen. Dann aber 
kam ein Weiserer nach, der jene Verse nicht wollte verlorengehn 
lassen, sie daher wieder anfiigte, nun aber da, wo sich zuerst Raum 
dafiir fand, an zu spiter Stelle.14 Dieser Hergang findet im Alten 
Testament eine Menge von Seitenstiicken. Fiigt man V. 23—25 an 
der urspriinglichen Stelle em, so schlieBt das ganze Stiick mit V. 21. 
22b,15 der Erklarung fiir das Immanuelritsel, das der Prophet in 
V. 14f. seinen Horern aufgegeben hat. ,,Seht, darum wird der Im- 
manuel, der zu jener Zeit geboren wird, bei Rahm und dem Honig 
wilder Bienen aufwachsen, weil auch seine Eltern und seine ganze 
Sippe sich davon nahren“, so kénnte der Prophet fortfahren, 
braucht es aber nicht, weil jeder sich das selbst erginzen konnte. 
Und auch warum man sich so nahren wird und nahren kann, ist 
schon vorher gesagt: weil in dem vollig verwiisteten Lande nur so 
wenig Menschen iibrig sind, daB von der Milch des iippig gedeihen- 
den Viehs und dem Honig der wilden Bienen alle satt werden. 
Und ,,Mit-uns-ist-Gott“ wird dann eine junge Mutter ihr erstes 
Séhnchen nennen, weil in dem verédeten Lande nach furchtbarer 
Schreckenszeit seliger Friede herrscht, so da8 man seines Gottes 
Gnade wieder iiber sich spiirt. Und daB der Knabe mit dem neuen 
Geschlecht dazu heranwichst, das Bése zu verwerfen und das Gute 
zu erwihlen, das heiBt zu sittlich-religiéser, Jahwe wohlgefalliger 
Lebenshaltung, das wird freilich nicht auf unmittelbarer, physi- 
scher Wirkung jener sii8en Kost beruhen, wohl aber auf den Um- 


14 Ein neues ,,Und geschehen wird es an jenem Tage“ wird sich dabei 
sehr begreiflicherweise vor V. 23 eingefunden haben; urspriinglich schloB er 
wohl mit einem bloBen 53} an V. 20 an. 

‘15 92a streicht man mit Recht fast allgemein als schiefe Epexegese. 
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stinden, die diese Kost erméglichen und bedingen: auf der Ver- 
nichtung der bésen Kultur, die das untergegangene Geschlecht 
sittlich-religiés verderbt hat (V. 1s—20), einer Vernichtung, die alles 
einhbegreift, selbst die Bestellung des Bodens durch Wein- und 
Ackerbau (V. 23—25).!6 Damit werden die Voraussetzungen erfiillt 
sein, die Jahwe dem Propheten in seiner Berufungsvision (6 11. 
i2b. 13) fiir das Erstehen eines ,,heiligen Samens‘‘ angekiindigt und 
Jesaja dann in dem Namen des Séhnchens, das ihn begleitet, ,,Kin- 
Rest-kehrt-um“, festgelegt hat: Verédung des Bodens, Aussterben 
der Bewohner bis auf einen zehnien Teil, Riickkehr zur einfachsten 
Lebensfiihrung, nur aus dem Ertrag der Herde. DaB an den bésen 
sittlichen Zustinden der Gegenwart die Kultur die Hauptschuld 
tragt, hat Jesaja ja nicht nur in der Berufungsvision erfahren, son- 
dern hat es immer wieder verkiindigen miissen: so in 2 eff. 12ff. 
3 18ff. 16ff., Kapitel 4 und in den sieben Wehe von 5 sff. DaB aber 
der Unglaube dann vollends das Volk ins Verderben stiirzen werde, 
der Unglaube gerade gegeniiber seiner prophetischen Wirksamkeit, 
hat er ebenfalls schon bei der Berufung mit auf den Weg bekom- 
men (6 9f.), und die handgreifliche Bestatigung dafiir hat iam eben 
jetzt Konig Ahaz geliefert (7 ob. 12f.). 

Um dem Verstindnis von Kapitel 7 einen weiteren Hintergrund 
und tieferen Untergrund zu geben, habe ich ein umfassendes Feld 
umreiBen miissen. Die Zeugen des Zusammentreffens zwischen Je- 
saja und K6nig Ahaz bedurften dessen nicht: sie brauchten nur 
die Lésung des Immanuelritsels, das ihnen der Prophet aufge- 
geben hatte, in echt prophetischem Verfahren, genau wie in 2 10 
vor der Auflésung in 2 12ff., in 9 1f. vor der Auflésung in V. sf.17 
Diese Lésung aber ist hier in V. 21f. mit einem Schlage ganz un- 
mi®verstandlich geboten, mit dem Rahm-und-Honig-Essen des gan- 
zen neuen Geschlechts nach der furchtbaren Heimsuchung, die 


16 Vgl. dazu meine Ausfiihrungen in ,,The Nomadic Ideal in the Old 
Testament‘ (The New World, Boston, December 1895) und ,,Das nomadi- 
sche Ideal im Alten Testament“ (PreuBische Jahrbiicher, Bd. 85, 1896, jetzt 
Neudruck in ,,Vom Buch, das tausend Jahre wuchs“, Berlin, Welt-Verlag, 
1932). 

17 Fir den Nachweis im einzelnen mu8 ich auf meine Auslegung von 
Jes. 1—5 in ZAW 1931, 1932 und von Jes. 6 1—9 6 in ,,Jesajas Erleben“ 
1928 verweisen. 
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Ahaz durch das Herbeirufen Assurs iiber sich, Volk und sein 
KG6nigshaus (V. 17) und iiber sein Land (V. 1s—20. 23—25) herauffiih- 
ren wird. Mit auBerster Knappheit, in genialen Blitzlichtbildern, ist 
der Hergang in V. 1s—20 geschildert; aber es fehlt trotzdem nichts, 
auch nachdem man V. 1¢ vollstandig gestrichen hat. Mit dem Hinzu- 
tritt von Agypten zu Assur in V. 18 ist der gegenwartige Doppelfeind 
ausgeschaltet und Juda der alleinige Priigeljunge fiir jene beiden 
GroBmiachte geworden; aber das ,,jenseits des Euphrat gedungene 
Schermesser“ quittiert ausreichend die Dienste, die Assyrien vorher 
dem unweisen Kénig Ahaz wird geleistet haben. Uber alles das hin- 
tiber reicht sich das Rahm-und-Honig-Essen in V. 14 mit dem in 
V. 22b die Hande, als Ratsel und Auflésung, als Eingang und SchluB, 
genau so wie das Hineinkriechen in Fels und Hohlen als Anruf in 
210, als Geschehen in 2 21, in genau gleichem Abstand. Hier aber 
mu8 noch besonders betont werden, daB V. 14f. und V. 21f. sich 
gegenseitig bedingen, da8B V. 21f. ebenso notwendig V. i14f. voraus- 
setzt, ebensowenig ohne jene Verse auf eigenen FiiBen stehn kann, 
wie V. 14f. ohne V. 21f. méglich ist. Da8 der sparliche Rest indem 
verwiisteten Lande sich von Rahm und Honig nahren werde, ware 
niemals ausgesagt worden, geschweige daB es den Schlu8 einer 
langen prophetischen Verkiindigung hatte bilden kénnen, wenn 
dadurch nicht das Immanuelritsel sich spielend gelést hatte, und 
umgekehrt wurde die wunderliche Fassung dieses Ratsels nur da- 
durch méglich, daB der Prophet die Lésung in V. 21f. bereit hielt. 
Unbegreiflich ist, wie Gressmann!® aus V. 21f. eine ,,véllig selb- 
standige VerheiBung“ machen kann, nur weil der Spruch ,,eine 
eigene Einleitungsformel hat“. Und wenn er das dann ,,ein nach 
Form und Inhalt stiimperhaftes Orakel“ nennt und ,,eine Beleidi- 
gung fiir Jesaja, wenn man es ihm zuschreiben wollte“, so tragt 
daran er allein die Schuld, weil er nicht nur die Verse aus dem 
geschlossenen Zusammenhang herausrei8t, sondern auch die hand- 
greifliche, schiefe und lahme Epexegese V. 22a im Texte la8t. Wenn 
er vollends stark betont, daB der Vers nicht, wie man ihn meist 
falsch verstehe, eine Drohung enthalte, sondern eine VerheiBung, 
so ist das ja an sich sonnenklar, blo8 da8 die VerheiSung auf der 
Drohung von 17—20. 2s—25 ruht und nur denen gilt, die das Un- 
heil, das dort angesagt wird, iiberstanden haben. Man darf sich 
18 Der Messias, S. 157. 
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wundern, da8 ihm selbst das nicht zum richtigen Verstindnis ver- 
holfen hat: wei er doch (S. 238), daB das Orakel V. 14-17 ganz 
ebenso ,,eine VerheiBung fiir Juda, aber eine Drohung fiir Ahas‘® 
ist. Aber die ungliickliche aphoristische Exegese verdirbt hier wie 
dort iiberall das Konzept: man versteift sich darauf, V. 14 fiir sich 
zu verstehn, das Immanuelritsel durch eigenes freies Raten zu 
lésen, was notwendig miBlingen mu8 und in eine Unzahl verschie- 
dener irriger Lésungen — vgl. nur Kraeling S. 281 ff. — ausein- 
anderliuft; aber die allein maBgebende Lésung des Propheten 
selbst wirft man als wertloses Gestiimper fort. 

Was uns damit verloren geht oder verloren gehn kann, schitzt 
freilich Kraeling sehr viel geringer ein, als ich es tue, und damit 
werden wir von seinem Lésungsversuch fiir das Immanuelzeichen 
iibergehn miissen zu seiner Beurteilung des ganzen Stiicks, fiir 
ihn nur 7 1—17. Er sieht darin nicht wie ich eine Urkunde aus 
erster Hand, Selbstbericht des Propheten Jesaja, sondern eine 
Propheten-Legende, ,,desselben Gepriiges wie die Jesajaerzihlun- 
gen in Kap. 36—38* (S. 292). Wenn er meint, darin keinen andren 
Vorginger zu haben als Gressmann (Der Messias, 8. 236f.), so ist 
das ein Irrtum. Ebenso oder doch ganz ihnlich urteilte schon 


de Lagarde (Semitica, 1878), und ich bekimpfte seine Ansicht 
1885 und gab dem Kapitel 7 das ,,Ich‘* des Propheten, so wie es 
in Kap. 6 und Kap. 8 sich erhalten hat, zuriick.2° Unser Urteil 
iiber den Wert des Stiickes kénnte also nicht wohl weiter ausein- 
andergehn. 

Die Frage, ob Gressmann und Kraeling im Rechte sind, wenn 
sie das Stiick Jesaja absprechen und fiir eine Propheten-Legende 


19 Von Gressmann selbst gesperrt. 

20 Dazu bedarf es nur eines "98 statt Wywr-dx in V. 3 undeines WR} 
statt WSN in V. 13. Wenn das Gressmann a. a. O. ,,eine leichtfertige Fal- 
schung der Tradition“ nennt, ,,gegen die kein Urteil zu scharf sei‘‘, so darf 
man wohl fragen, wie er iiber die vielfachen Anderungen urteilt, die er selber 
allein an diesem Kapitel vollzieht. Fallt etwa nur Herstellung unter das Ver- 
dikt der Falschung, waihrend Streichung oder Ersatz der Uberlieferung ihr 
Recht lieBe und daher erlaubt ware ? Ich kann in diesem ungerechtfertigten 
Zornausbruch nur wieder ein Stiickchen Eierschale sehen, das an der post- 
humen Veréffentlichung hangen geblieben ist. Ich bin iiberzeugt, daB Gress- 
mann hier geandert hatte, wenn es ihm vergénnt gewesen ware, das Buch 
selbst herauszugeben. 
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erklaren, ist von auBerster Wichtigkeit, weil so viel auf dem Spiele 
steht. Denn das geht doch in keiner Weise an, da8 Gressmann 
trotzdem Jesaja 7 1-17 dem Bilde, das er von Jesajas Messias- 
glauben entwirft, vertrauensvoll einreiht — mit recht schwacher 
Begriindung oder Entschuldigung auf 8. 237 —, wahrend er von 
den Jesajalegenden in Kap. 36—39 nicht die geringste Notiz 
nimmt. Darin verfahrt Kraeling viel folgerichtiger, indem er mit 
der Legende Ernst macht. Die Griinde, die beide fiir ihr Urteil 
anfiihren, wollen jedenfalls aufs scharfste nachgepriift sein. Nur in 
einem einzigen kommen sie iiberein, der freilich wohl fiir beide der 
entscheidende gewesen ist: er mag daher erst ganz zuletzt zur 
Sprache kommen. Sonst bietet Gressmann wenig. Aus der Legende 
, verstehe man die naive Identifizierung Jesajas mit Jahwe (V. 10), 
die iiber das SelbstbewuBtsein des Propheten weit hinausgreife“. 
Fiir die verschiedenen Versuche, die in dem 1s" 5}O1"5 beobachtete 
Schwierigkeit zu beseitigen, und fiir die Méglichkeit seiner Erkla- 
rung ohne die von Gressmann angenommene Ubersteigerung des 
SelbstbewuBtseins darf ich auf meine Ausfiihrungen auf S. 46f. 
von ,,Jesajas Erleben“‘ verweisen. Hier geniige, daB mit dem 
,,Jahwe fuhr fort, zu Ahaz zu reden“ auf V. 3 zuriickgegriffen, dies 
neue Reden also der Sache nach mit dem dort eingefiihrten gleich- 
gesetzt wird. Dort aber redet Jahwe zu Jesaja und nur durch ihn 
zu Ahaz, so daB an eine Identifizierung des Propheten mit Jahwe 
gar nicht gedacht wird. Das gleiche muB daher auch in V. 10 gel- 
ten, wie immer die gekiirzte Redeweise mag erklart werden. — 
Ferner“, so hei®t es bei Gressmann weiter, ,,begreift man so am 
einfachsten, warum hier den Worten Jesajas, von einer kleinen 
Stelle abgesehen, der rhythmische Charakter fehlt; sie kénnen 
keinen Anspruch auf wortliche Uberlieferung machen.“ Und wie 
denkt Gressmann unter diesem Gesichtspunkt iiber Kapitel 6 und 
8? Er laBt sie, sooft er sie erwahnt, Jesaja selbst mit seinem ,,[ch“ 
und bezweifelt nirgends ihre Echtheit. Und doch ist Kap. 6 im 
ganzen Umfang, ebenso aber zuniichst 8 1—, nicht rhythmisch, 
sondern in gehobener Prosa erzihlt, genau wie unser Kapitel, und 
selbst wenn man bei Gressmann ,,Die Worte Jesajas“ nur auf seine 
direkte Rede beziehen soll, wiirde er diese in 6 s. s. 11 vergeblich 
rhythmisch zu gliedern versuchen, ebenso wie die Gottesspriiche 
in 81. sb. 4. Das ist es ja eben, was Kap. 7 einzig und allein mit 
5 
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Kap. 6 und 8?! gemein hat, da8 Jesaja uns darin den Bericht iiber 
sein Erleben in Gestalt von Erzaihlung, daher in Prosa, darbietet, 
und das ist einer der Griinde, die mich auf die Herstellung des 
ch“ in Kap. 7 gefiihrt haben. — Ein Letztes fiihrt Gressmann 
freilich mehr fiir die, wenn auch bedingte, Glaubwiirdigkeit der an- 
geblichen Legende an, aber doch unter Voraussetzung der Legen- 
dennatur: das ist ,,die bemerkenswerte Unvollstandigkeit der Er- 
zahlung, ein Beweis dafiir, daB sie nicht um ihrer selbst willen vor- 
getragen wird, sondern nur zu dem Zweck, die Spriiche des Pro- 
pheten in eine bestimmte Situation zu verlegen“. Er meint nicht 
literarische Unvollstindigkeit, so daB es sich in 7 1-17 um ein 
Bruchstiick handelte, dessen Schlu8 verlorengegangen wire, son- 
dern sachliche Unvollstandigkeit, insbesondere, da8 das tatsiach- 
liche Eintreffen des Zeichens nicht erzihlt wird, ja sogar die Er- 
klarung dafiir ausbleibt. Das liefert denn freilich zunichst den Be- 
weis fiir die Unrichtigkeit seiner messianischen Deutung, sodann 
dafiir, daB es ein groBer Fehler ist, das Stiick mit V. 17 zu schlieBen 
und V. 1s—25 gar nicht heranzuziehen. Wir haben oben gesehen, 
da8, wenn man mit V. 1s—es in der richtigen Anordnung fortfahrt, 
von Unvollstindigkeit gar keine Rede sein kann. Freilich auch von 
Legende nicht. Denn die Legende la8t es niemals an der Pointe, 
an der Moral fehlen: so handgreiflich wie méglich wird die stets dem 
Leser am Schlu8 geboten. Und auch im Laufe der Erzahlung laBt 
die Legende, die es auf das Verstindnis weiter, ununterrichteter 
Kreise absieht, alles vollig unmifverstandlich Schritt fiir Schritt 
aufeinander folgen. Das gerade Gegenteil gilt von Jes. 7. Hier wird 
alles als bekannt vorausgesetzt, héchstens nachtraglich angedeutet, 
weil der Prophet eben mit seinen Zeitgenossen rechnet, die in die 
Tagesereignisse eingeweiht waren. In der richtig hergestellten Kin- 
leitung?? erreicht die Nachricht von dem bevorstehenden Kriege 
den Hof zu Jerusalem in der lakonischen Fassung ,,Verbriidert hat 
sich Aram mit Ephraim“, in blo8 drei Worten. Weil das schon ganz 
friih gar zu unverstindlich erschien, eben deshalb wurde V. 1 aus 


21 Kap. 8 besteht weit itiberwiegend aus Gottesspriichen, die, wenn es 
sich nicht um bloBe Weisungen handelt, wie in 7 sff. 11; 81. 3, von selbst 
rhythmische Form gewinnen. Aber des Propheten Erzahlung tritt in 8 11 
und V. 18 ganz unbefangen wieder in prosaischer Rede ein. 

22 Vol. zu V. 1. 2 den Eingang dieses Aufsatzes. 


J 
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II. Kon. 16 5 gemeinverstandlich aufgefillt, woriiber Kraeling und 
ich ja einig sind.?* Weiter aber wird mit dem ,,Hiite dich und halte 
Ruhe“ in V. 4 nur angedeutet, daB Ahaz das Gegenteil beabsich- 
tigt, und erst ganz gegen Ende in V. 20 wird mit dem ,,jenseits des 
Euphrat gedungenen Schermesser“ darauf angespielt, daB er As- 
syrien zu Hilfe rufen will. Und die Bilder in V. 4a. sa. 1s—20: man 
kénnte das Gegenteil des Legendentones nicht besser trefien, wenn 
man es eigens darauf anlegen wollte. Alles spiegelt die unmittel- 
bare Gegenwart, die Verhandlung zwischen personlich Beteiligten, 
zwischen restlos Eingeweihten. Nur den Propheten selbst kann 
man fiir eine solche Darstellung des Hergangs verantwortlich ma- 
chen. Den Gipfel erreicht das alles freilich erst in dem Immanuel- 
ratsel: wir sahen (vgl. oben S. 34f.), wie dessen Aufgabe und Auf- 
lésung sich mit dem Verfahren Jesajas bei andren Gelegenheiten 
deckt. Wie sehr man sich mit seer Lésung auf eigene Faust bis 
auf den heutigen Tag iiberfliissigerweise abqualt, davon bietet ja 
Kraeling ein reiches Register, mit eigenem, unfreiwilligem Nach- 


Welche Not das Verstandnis des ganzen Stiicks durch diese 


seine prophetische Formgebung schon ganz alten Lesern bereitet 
hat, das bezeugt nicht nur der aus guter Quelle nach bestem Ver- 
mégen aufgefiillte V. 1, sondern — was meines Wissens noch nir- 
gends klar erkannt ist — die so gut wie beispiellose Zahl der epexe- 
getischen Glossen — immer recht ungeschickt, meist einfach 
falsch —, die doch alle dazu dienen sollten, dem minderunterrich- 
teten oder minderbegabten Leser zum rechten Verstandnis zu ver- 
helfen. Sonnenklar ist die Glosse V. 4b, die ,,die beiden qualmenden 
Feuerbrandstiimpfe“ durch die Namen der feindlichen K6nige er- 
lautert. Die vermeintliche Gelehrsamkeit der Glosse V. sb gibt der 
exegetischen Kunst ein neues Ratsel auf, nur weil ihr Schépfer 
weiB, da8 es bei dem Fortbestand Ephraims nicht bleibt. Die 
Glosse V.17b, ,,den Konig von Assur“, arbeitet mit der Logik 
jenes Schiitzenkénigs, der ausrief: ,,Diese Flinte ist der schénste 
Tag meines Lebens“; auch in V. 20 meint man das Schermesser 


23 Procksch kleidet dieselbe Erkenntnis in die Worte: ,,Der erste Vers 
(V. 1) wird von V. 2 nicht vorausgesetzt, wo wir vielmehr die echte jesaiani- 
sche Einleitung der Szene finden“. 


5* 
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durch ,,mit dem K6nig von Assur“ erkliren zu miissen.24 V. 22a 
greift fiir die Begriindung des Rahm (und Honig!)-Essens in 
V. 22b wieder kraftig fehl zu der Hohe des Milchertrags des Viehs, 
statt zu der Spirlichkeit der menschlichen Bewohner. Und in diese 
betrachtliche Summe gehért endlich auch noch die Doppelglosse 
V. 16, die vorgreifende, der Hauptsache nach richtige Erlauterung 
in a. b a, und die grundfalsche Uberglosse in dem Relativsatz b B, 
der sich die meisten neueren Ausleger anvertrauen. Kein Legenden- 
text hat sich jemals dergleichen miissen gefallen lassen. 

Gressmann ist vorsichtig genug, es bei der Behauptung einer 
Legende zu lassen, ohne die wirklichen Jesajalegenden Kap. 36—39 
zum Vergleich heranzuziehen. Das aber tut Kraeling.?5 Zuniachst 
(S. 292) mit der einfachen Feststellung, die Geschichte 7 1—17 sei 
von der gleichen Art (character) wie die Jesajaerziihlungen in 36 
bis 38. Die Art von Kap. 7 haben wir ausreichend gekennzeichnet: 
jeder, der es gelesen und dann Kap. 36—38 folgen laBt, wird sich 
iiberzeugen, wie grundverschieden deren schriftstellerische Hal- 
tung ist, und wie weit sie hinter Kap. 7 an Urspriinglichkeit wie 
an Kunst zuriickstehn. Kraeling schiatzt ihre Gleichartigkeit so 
hoch ein, daB er daraus einen Beweis fiir die Richtigkeit seiner 
Auslegung des Immanuelzeichens entnimmt. Weil dort, in Kap. 36 
bis 38, der Prophet Ergebenheit (loyalty) fiir den Kénig beweise, 
so miisse der Prophet das auch hier tun (,,trotz einer gewissen un- 
abhangigen Haltung“), und weil es sich dort um die Befreiung aus - 
einer groBen nationalen Krisis handle, so miisse das auch hier sein 
vornehmstes Anliegen sein. DaB8 das kein irgendwie ziehender 
Schlu8 ist, liegt auf der flachen Hand. Wir haben gesehen, wie 
sehr Gressmann hier Kraeling iiberlegen ist, indem er anerkennt 
(S. 238), daB, was 7 1-17 verkiindet, ,,eine VerheiBung fiir Juda, 
aber eine Drohung gegen Ahas*“ ist. 

Auch zu der vermeintlichen Unvollstindigkeit von 7 1—17 findet 
Kraeling (8S. 296) in Kap. 36—38 das Seitenstiick. Er meint hier den 
urspriinglichen weiteren: Verlauf dahin erginzen zu kénnen, daB 
Ahaz dem in V. 14 verheiBenen Zeichen fiir den gliicklichen Aus- 
gang des drohenden Krieges ebensowenig Beachtung schenkte, wie 

24 In 8 7 begegnen wir der gleichen Belehrung zum dritten Male fiir die 
Fluten des Euphrat. 

25 Er laB8t es iiberall bei Kap. 36—38 bewenden. 
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dem Angebot in V. 1:1, vielmehr seinen Vorsatz ausfiihrte und den 
Kurier nach Ninive abgehn lieB; daB darum auch das verheiBene 
Zeichen nicht gegeben werden konnte, sondern unterblieb, weil 
, die psychologische Voraussetzung“ dafiir fortgefallen war.?* Das 
ware in der Tat ein iiberwaltigender Beweis fiir die Geduld Jah- 
wes, wie sie Kraeling trotz V. 13 noch weiter voraussetzt: ein zwei- 
ter Schlag ins Wasser!?’ Er selbst hebt diese Seite der Sache nicht 
hervor, wohl aber, da der Hergang, so erginzt, fiir Jesaja eine 
gro8e Enttauschung bedeutete. Er meint aber, da8 das dem antiken 
Leser kaum zum BewuBtsein méchte gekommen sem. Das liege 
eben genau in einer Linie mit den andren Erzahlungen in Kap. 36 
bis 38. ,, Wahrend wir aus ihnen den Eindruck erhalten, da8 Hiskia 
der Weisung seines prophetischen Mentors folgte, indem er San- 
herib trotzte, und da8 dann Jahwe die Stadt errettete und den 
assyrischen K6nig demiitigte, ist der wirkliche Hergang, daB Hiskia 
die Stadt iiberlieferte und die BuBe bezahlte.“ Aber tut das dort 
dem Triumph des Propheten den geringsten Abbruch ? Hat Krae- 
ling denn den SchluB jener Prophetenlegende nicht gelesen: wie 
nach der Verkiindigung Jesajas, daB Sanherib unverrichtetersache 
umkehren und Jahwe die Stadt schiitzen und erretten werde (37 
34f.), der Engel Jahwes in einer Nacht 185000 Mann vom Heere 
der Assyrer erschlug, Sanherib die Belagerung aufheben und heim- 
kehren muB8te, und dann von Mérderhand den Tod fand (V. 36 bis 
38)? Damit eben erweist sich ja Kap. 36—37 als Legende, da8 der 
Prophet den unbedingten Sieg davontragt, in dem alteren Parallel- 
text II. Kén. 18 17—19 37 sogar unbekiimmert darum, daB 18 
13—16 ausdriicklich den Loskauf der Stadt gegen schwerste BuBe 
berichtet hat. Sollte unser Stiick also den Kapiteln 36 und 37 ent- 
sprechen, sollte es Prophetenlegende erzihlen wie sie, so miiBte der 


26 Dieser urspriingliche Abschlu8 der Erzahlung wurde nach Kraeling 
(FuBnote 33) ausgelassen zugunsten der Verse II. K6n. 16 7-9, mit denen 
er wahrscheinlich ahnliches Geprige gehabt habe. 

27 Leider bleibt auch Th. H. Robinson, A history of Israel I, 1932, p. 376, 
ganz bei der von Kraeling vertretenen Auffassung: V. 16 im ganzen Um- 
fang echt — iiber V. 15 auBert er sich nicht — das von Jahwe aufgedrungene 
Immanuelzeichen ebenso Bestatigung der Heilsweissagung wie das von Ahaz 
abgelehnte. Andere Méglichkeiten und Auffassungen werden gar nicht er- 
wahnt, V. 17—25 iiberhaupt nicht in Betracht gezogen. 
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weitere Verlauf genau der entgegengesetzte von dem sein, den 
Kraeling voraussetzt. Das Immanuelzeichen, als Bekraftigung der 
VerheiBung Jesajas aufgefaBt, miiBte unmiBverstindlich eintreffen, 
Ahaz sich davon iiberzeugen lassen, Assyrien nicht zu Hilfe rufen, 
vielmehr, im Vertrauen auf Jahwes Beistand, den Krieg gegen 
Aram und Ephraim allein aufnehmen und siegreich bestehn, zum 
hellen Triumph des Propheten. Nur in solcher Gestalt wiirde die 
behauptete ,,Legende“ dem Geniige tun, was Kraeling selbst 
(S. 297) fiir deren Eigenart verlangt und festlegt: ,,The purpose 
of these writers is after all to set forth the heroic, masterful pro- 
phet.“‘?8 DaB fiir eine derartige Ausbildung zur Legende der wirk- 
liche Hergang, wie er in IT. Kén. 16 5. 7-9. erzihlt wird, kein Hin- 
dernis gebildet hatte, beweist II. Kén. 19 ssff., verglichen mit 
18 1s—16. Aber ganz unméglich wurde sie durch den schlechten 
theokratischen Ruf des Kénigs Ahaz (vgl. II. Kon. 16 2—4): es war 
einfach ausgeschlossen, ihm frommen Gehorsam gegeniiber dem 
Gotteswort durch Jesaja und einen gliicklichen Ausgang des Krie- 
ges nachzuriihmen. Sollte die Geschichte des Syrisch-Ephraimiti- 
schen Krieges zur Legende umgestaltet werden, so konnte das keine 
Prophetenlegende werden. Es blieb dann keine andere Wahl, als 
den Propheten, der dabei eine Niederlage erlitten hat, véllig aus- 
zuschalten und dann Kénig Ahaz die verdiente Ziichtigung zuteil 
werden zu lassen. Der handgreifliche Beweis dafiir steht uns zur 
Verfiigung. Denn genau so verfahrt der Midrasch in II. Chr. 28 
5—15. Gott gibt Ahaz in die Hand der beiden Kénige, und Juda 
erleidet furcktbare blutige Verluste. Von Jesaja kein Wort; damit 
aber der Prophet und sein Triumph nicht fehle, erwirkt ein Pro- 
phet ‘Oded zu Samaria, daB die 200000 judiischen Frauen und 
Kinder, die man als Gefangene dorthin gebracht hat, samt ihrer 
Habe freigegeben und bis Jericho zuriickgeleitet werden. Das assy- 
rische Biindnis hinkt in V. 16 als bloBe Notiz nach, ohne jeden 
Zusammenhang mit dem so verlaufenen Kriege.2® — In unsrem 
Stiick aber weiB Jesaja ganz genau, daf er mit seinem gottlichen 


28 Wie wenig dem unsre Erzahlung entspricht, fiihlt Kraeling selbst, 
wenn er fortfahrt: ,,and this is best attained if certain other things such as 
that his advice was not taken, are left in obscurity.“ 

29 Man vergleiche damit IT. Chr. 32, wo Hizkia und Jesaja gemeinsam 
durch ihr Gebet die wunderbare Hilfe Jahwes gegen Sanherib herbeifiihren. 
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Auftrag an Ahaz vollig gescheitert ist, daB die Gesandtschaft nach 
Assyrien unfehlbar abgehn wird (V. 20). Da8 diese seine Nieder- 
lage kein Legendenerzahler berichtet haben wiirde, geht aus dem 
Dargelegten mit héchster Wahrscheinlichkeit hervor. Von einer 
Unvollstandigkeit vollends, die diese oder jene Erginzung erfor- 
dern oder zulassen méchte, kann, wenn V. is—25 beibehalten und 
richtig verstanden werden, gar nicht die Rede sein. 

Aber Kraeling verfolgt die Analogie mit Kap. 36—38 noch wei- 
ter. Wie diese Erzahlungen aus dem Geschichtsbuche (II. K6n. 
18ff.) in das Buch Jesaja heriibergenommen sind, so hat nach 
seiner Uberzeugung auch Jes. 7 1—17 friiher seine Stelle im K6- 
nigsbuch gehabt und ist erst von dorther an seiner jetzigen Stelle 
eingeschoben. Die Analogie ware freilich, was er gar nicht hervor- 
hebt, in emer groBen Hauptsache sehr unvollkommen. Die Jesaja- 
legenden aus der Zeit Hiskias sind allerdings von dorther an das 
Buch Proto-Jesaja angehangt, aber sie sind zugleich an ihrer Alte- 
ren Stelle im Kénigsbuche festgehalten worden, so da8 jetzt. 
II. Kén. 18—20 und Jes. 36—39 als Paralleltexte nebeneinander 
stehn; unsrem Stiick Jes. 7 aber steht kein Paralleltext im K6- 
nigsbuch zur Seite. Und doch liegt es bei Kraelings Annahme 
durchaus am nachsten, die Hand desselben Redaktors fiir die 
Heriibernahme verantwortlich zu machen, der Jes. 36—39 ihre 
Stelle angewiesen hat. Aber auch ohne diese Voraussetzung darf 
man es als ganz unglaubhaft bezeichnen, da8 irgend jemand den 
Willen oder auch nur die Macht sollte gehabt haben, aus dem Be- 
stande des Kénigsbuches einen erheblichen Abschnitt spurlos ver- 
schwinden zu lassen. Dafiir steht uns noch eine weitere Probe zu 
Gebote. Auch das Buch Jeremia bringt einen Anhang aus dem 
K@énigsbuche: Jer. 52 ist wortlich aus II. Kén. 24 18—2s. 30 her- 
iibergenommen.®® Aber auch dort ist der Bestand des Geschichts- 
buches dadurch in keiner Weise geandert oder geschidigt worden. 
Und endlich verrit II. Kén. 18ff. auch mit keinem Worte, daB 
Jesaja schon vorher in der Geschichtsdarstellung eine Rolle ge- 
spielt hatte. Ware das der Fall, so wiirde bei seiner ersten Einfiih- 
rung unter Hiskia, in II. Kén. 19 2, der bloBe Name Jesaja ge- 
niigen; aber Hiskia sendet dort seine Boten an ,,Jesaja, den Pro- 


30 Bis auf die Verse II. K6n. 25 22-26, die in Jer. 52 24—27 durch sonst 
unbekannte Zahlenangaben ersetzt sind. 
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pheten, den Sohn des Amoz“, und erst von V. 5 an tritt der bloBe 
Name ein. 

Ist so die Wahrscheinlichkeit der Heriibernahme aus dem K6- 
nigsbuche nicht eben groB, so wird es doch der Miihe lohnen, den 
Versuch der Wiedereinfiigung dort im einzelnen nachzupriifen. 
Welches sachlich und zeitlich die rechte Stelle dafiir wire, dariiber 
kann ein Zweifel nicht aufkommen: die Erzihlung kénnte nur in 
dem Zusammenhang II. Kén. 16 5—9 stehn, genauer hinter V. 5, 
der den syrisch-ephraimitischen Krieg einfiihrt, und vor V. 7, der 
das Hilfsgesuch des Ahaz an Assyrien als Tatsache berichtet.*4 
Kraeling versiumt nicht, als em Zeichen fiir die Liicke in den 
Handschriften, die durch die Entlehnung an dieser Stelle entstand, 
den V. 6 zu benutzen, die Eroberung von Elat am Roten Meer 
durch K6nig Resin von Aram, die zweifellos dem Zusammenhang 
fremd und an diese Stelle verschlagen ist. Aber fiir emen Raum, 
der 17 Verse umfaBt hatte, ware doch der eine Vers 6 nur ein 
Tropfen auf den heiBen Stein. Ein einziger Vers laBt sich iiberall 
einschieben, auch ohne eine erhebliche Liicke; hier aber diirfte der 
Name Resin, und da8 er Juda eine Stadt entrissen, vollkommen 
ausgereicht haben, dem versprengten Verse seine Stelle zu geben, 
oder vielmehr erst der Schreibfehler DIS statt Oos und die Ein- 
fiigung des Namens ]"$)) hat ihm dazu verholfen.®2 Der Vers ist 
also einfach auszuschalten und mit Kraeling festzustellen, da8 
,,V. 7 die Fortsetzung von V. s5 ist“. Auch darin stimmt er mir zu, 
daB der Schlu8 von V.s urspriinglich lautete 95% 
ory, ,und er [Ahaz] vermochte nicht wider sie zu kampfen“ 
(S. 296, FuBn. 33). Darauf also soll der Anfang von Jes. 7 gefolgt 
sein, natiirlich in der urspriinglichen Gestalt, die Kraeling S. 277, 
ebenfalls im Einverstindnis mit mir, festgestellt hat. Erst bei der 
Versetzung an die iiberlieferte Stelle wire dann Jes. 7 1 aus IT. Kon. 
16 5 aufgefiillt worden. Aber das ist doch nicht méglich. Nachdem 
V. 5 den Krieg der beiden KGnige bereits so weit gefiihrt hatte, 
da8 ,,sie Ahaz bedrangten und er nicht wider sie zu kampfen ver- 
mochte“, konnte der Erzahler nicht fortfahren: ,,Darnach in den 


31 ,,Hinter II. Kon. 16 4“ bei Kraeling 8. 295 ist entweder Druckfehler, 
oder es will dasselbe sagen, was oben mit ,,in dem Zusammenhang II. Kén. 
16 bezeichnet ist. 


Lies mit Klostermann DIX? NY ONY 
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Tagen des Ahaz wurde dem Hause Davids gemeldet: ,Aram hat 
sich mit Ephraim verbriidert‘“, weil er damit ja zu den ersten 
Vorboten des Krieges, ja zur Einfiihrung der Regierung des Ahaz, 
zuriickgekehrt ware. Nun ist ja Kraeling der Meinung, da8 Jes. 7, 
i—17 auch im K@6nigsbuche nicht seine erste Stelle habe, sondern 
von anderswoher — er nimmt wohl an, aus einer Folge von Pro- 
phetengeschichten — entnommen und zwischen II. K6n. 16 5 u. 7 
eingeschoben gewesen sei (a. a. O.). Trifft diese Annahme zu, so 
brauchte der Redaktor, der dem Stiick diese zweite Stelle gab, 
nur die angefiihrte Einleitung (,,Darnach“ bis ,,verbriidert“) zu 
streichen, um dann mit 7 2b, ,,Da erbebte sein Herz und das Herz 
seines Volkes‘‘ usw., durchaus anstoBfrei an II. 165, ,,und er 
[Ahaz] vermochte nicht wider sie zu kampfen“, anzukniipfen. Das 
ist nicht geschehen, vielmehr ist die urspriingliche Einleitung von 
Jes. 7 in Gestalt von V. 1. 2a erhalten geblieben und umgekehrt 
aus II. Kon. 165 erginzt worden: daraus ergibt sich mit aus- 
reichender Sicherheit, daB das Stiick nicht seine nachstvorher- 
gehende Stelle in II. Kon. 16 gehabt hat, so daB es von dorther 
erst in das Buch Jesaja eingeschoben worden wire. 

Da8 das Stiick seinem Inhait nach in der von Kraeling voraus- 
gesetzten verstiimmelten Gestalt V. 1—17 in jene Stelle zwischen 
II. K6n. 16 5 und 7 sich nicht einfiigen wiirde, diirften die Aus- 
fiihrungen oben (S. 42f.) bewiesen haben. Viel besser paBt dahin 
inhaltlich das richtig hergestellte vollstandige Stiick (7 1-15. 17—20. 
23—25. 21. 22b), weil darin die Weigerung des KG6nigs, seinen Biind- 
nisplan mit Assyrien aufzugeben, als unwiderruflich vorausgesetzt 
wird, so da8 sich die Gesandtschaft nach Assyrien in II. 16 7 der 
Sache nach richtig anschlieSen wiirde. Freilich wiirde auch hinter 
7 22 die innere Verbindung sich noch véllig vermissen lassen, und 
sie wire dock so leicht herzustellen gewesen. Ein ,,Aber Ahaz hérte 
nicht auf Jesajas Worte“ hinter dem Abschlu8 von Jesajas Rede 
in 7 22 wiirde vollstindig geniigen, um dann II. 16 7 als ein ,,son- 
dern Ahaz schickte“ usw. unmittelbar folgen zu lassen. Und ein 
Bindeglied dieser Art konnte bei der Heriibernahme in das Pro- 
phetenbuch recht wohl beibehalten werden, hatte sogar emen ganz 
erwiinschten Abschlu8 geboten. Auch davon findet sich nicht die 
geringste Spur. So spricht der Schlu8 des Stiicks ebenso gegen die 
Annahme seiner fritheren Stelle im Kénigsbuche wie der Anfang. 
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Vor allem aber spricht dagegen das Gesamtgepraige unseres 
Stiicks. Die rein chronistische Darstellung, wie sie in IT. K6n. 
16 5. 7ff. vorliegt, hatte ganz gut einmal durch ein breiter an- 
gelegtes, persénlich und psychologisch vertieftes episches Stiick im 
Legendenton unterbrochen und aufgefrischt werden mégen, nicht 
aber durch einen dramatischen Auftritt in knappster, geradezu 
ainigmatischer Fassung, wie diese oben (S. 38—40) fiir Jes. 7 nach- 
gewiesen ist. Aber auch die Quelle, aus der das Stiick zu diesem 
Zwecke sollte entnommen sein, ist recht schwer auszudenken: da8 
eine Sammlung von Prophetenlegenden ganz anders vorgestellt 
werden miiBte, dafiir liefern die Proben in II. Kén. 18—20 (Jes. 36 
bis 39) schlagende Beweise. Die einzige Quelle, aus der sich ein 
solches Stiick hatte schépfen lassen, ware ein eigentliches Prophete- 
buch, hier also, da es sich um den Propheten Jesaja handelt, das 
Buch Jesaja. Wenn man also fiir eine friihere Gestalt des K6nigs- 
buches an jener Stelle unser Stiick postuliert, so bezeichnet seine 
iiberlieferte Stelle in Jes. 7 nicht eine spiitere und die letzte Sta- 
tion seiner Reise, sondern eine friihere und die erste. Natiirlich 
ware damit Kraeling unter allen Méglichkeiten am wenigsten ge- 
dient. 

Im schroffsten Gegensatz gegen diese paradoxe Folgerung, die 
nur durch den Widerspruch hervorgerufen ist, behauptet ja nun 
Kraeling, ebenso wie vor ihm Gressmann und Lagarde, eine frii- 
here, mehr oder minder urspriingliche Gestalt des Buches Jesaja, 
in der die Legende Kap. 7, oder doch der auf eigene FiiBe gestellte 
Abschnitt V. 1—17, zwischen Kap. 6 und Kap. 8 (bzw. 7 18) noch 
gefehlt habe. Auch die Wahrscheinlichkeit dieser Annahme will 
doch an Ort und Stelle gepriift sein, und ich darf im voraus fest- 
stellen, daB ich sie fiir ganz undurchfiihrbar halten muB, daB viel- 
mehr Kap. 6 hinter sich, Kap. 8 vor sich das siebente Kapitel voraus- 
setzt und nicht entbehren kann. Die allerauBerlichste Verbindung 
zwischen Kap. 6 und 7 besteht in den aufeinander abgepaBten Zeit- 
angaben zu Anfang, JOON Mid in 61 und 
ADAM OM in 71: mit Klarer Absicht ist 
die Abstammung des Ahaz bis auf seinen GroSvater ‘Uzzia zu- 
riickgefiihrt, um das neue Zeitalter von dem alten deutlich abzu- 
heben und das, was im folgenden von Kénig Ahaz erzihlt wird, als 
Erfiillung und Bestitigung dessen einzufiihren, was dem Propheten 


ii 
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bei seiner Berufungsvision im Todesjahre des GroBvaters angesagt 
ist. Die Apposition zu '8 einfach zu streichen, wie das Kraeling 
tut (vgl. oben 8. 23), verbietet schon die ungemeine Seltenheit der 
Zuriickfiihrung auf den Gro®vater.** Viel starker und enger ist die 
innere Verbindung der beiden Kapitel. Zwei Offenbarungen erhalt 
bei seiner Berufungsvision Jesaja iiber seine prophetische Wirk- 
samkeit und deren absehbares Ziel. Die erste ist die von der un- 
iiberwindlichen Verstocktheit seines Volkes, die allen Erfolg seiner 
Predigt vereiteln, ja durch sie nur noch gesteigert werden wird 
(6 9. 10). Die zweite, erst auf seine Anfrage erteilt, ist die von dem 
furchtbaren Gericht, das daraufhin ergehn mu8, in Gestalt der 
volligen Verédung des Landes und der Vernichtung seiner Be- 
wohner bis auf ein letztes Zehntel, aus dem dann ein heiliger Sa- 
me aufgehn soll (V. 11—13). Wenn die meisten neueren Ausleger 
seit Duhm auch das letzte Zehntel noch aus der Welt schaffen 
wollen und den heiligen Samen in Gestalt der drei letzten Worte 
von V. 13, vermeintlich nach LXX, als Glosse meinen streichen zu 
miissen, so ist der Text dafiir nicht verantwortlich. Aus LXX ist 
vielmehr nach ihren letzten Worten ex trys Oxxns nur die 
héchst willkommene Verbesserung statt zu 
entnehmen, wihrend die vier vorhergehenden Worte Y°¥ 03 AASB 
wip der LXX durch éuooredevrov, durch Hiniibergleiten des 
Auges von F338 auf das SchluBwort AAISOD, abhanden gekom- 
men sind. Dieser Tatbestand ist, einmal beobachtet, einfach un- 
bestreitbar. Und daB iW bei Jesaja nicht heiBt ,,zum Ver- 
brennen“ oder ,,zur Vernichtung“, sondern ,,zum Abweiden (durch 
das Vieh) dienen“, wird durch Jes. 5 5, unterstiitzt durch 3 14, 
iiber allen Zweifel hinaus festgelegt. Darum muB8 6 13 durchaus 
iibersetzt werden: ,,Und (bleibt) noch ein Zehntel (seiner Bewoh- 
ner) darinnen (in dem Lande), so daB es wieder dem Abweiden 
verfallt — wie bei Terebinthe und Eiche, von denen beim Fallen 
ein Wurzelstock (blieb, so spro8t) ein heiliger Same. aus seinem 
(des Landes) Wurzelstock.“ Dies meine Wiedergabe in meinem 


33 Ich finde nur ein weiteres Beispiel, Jehu ben JehoSaphat ben Nimii 
II. Kn. 9 2. 14, und daneben die noch um drei Glieder langere Reihe fiir 
Saul I. Sam. 9 1. Aber beide Male handelt es sich um den Begriinder eines 
K6nigsgeschlechts, also einen ganz andren Fall. 
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Buche ,,Jesajas Erleben“ 8.22; die eingehende Beweisfiihrung 
reicht dort bis zum Ende von 8. 29; sie hier zu wiederholen, sehe ich 
keinen Grund. Also: unheilbarer, verstockter Unglaube, furchtbares 
Gericht iiber Land und Volk, Rettung und Heiligung eines spiirlichen 
Restes in dem verédeten, aller Kultur beraubten Lande, das ist das 
Zukunftsbild das dem Propheten bei der Berufung von seinem 
Gotte auf seinen Berufsweg mitgegeben wird. Es versteht sich von 
selbst, da8 er niemals daran gedacht haben wiirde, das den Lesern 
seiner Denkschrift vor Augen zu fiihren, wenn er nicht die Beweise 
fiir seine Richtigkeit in Zeichnung und Farbe hatte zur Stelle 
bringen kénnen und wollen. Und genau das bietet unser Kap. 7: 
Unglaube und Verstockung an entscheidender Stelle in der greif- 
baren Gegenwart (V. 9—13), furchtbares Gericht iiber Land und 
Volk als die unabwendbare Folge (V. 17—20. 23—25), gniadige Ver- 
heiBung fiir ein kleines neues, gerechtes Geschlecht in dem voraus- 
geschickten Immanuelritsel V. 14f. und seiner schlichten Lésung 
V. 21. 22b. Alles dies aber schlieBt schon in sich der Name des 
Séhnchens, das der Prophet zu der folgenschweren Begegnung mit- 
nehmen soll (V. 3), ,,Ein-Rest-kehrt-um“. Ein erster SproB des 
darin verheiBenen, zu Jahwe umgekehrten Restes, des heiligen 
Samens von 6 13, ist das Séhnchen der jungen Mutter der Zukunft, 
, Mit-uns-ist-Gott“. Ein innigerer, ein notwendigerer Zusammen- 
hang zwischen zwei Erzahlungen als der so aufgewiesene ist doch 
nicht wohl denkbar. Und da die zweite in Kap. 7 Dinge von groBer 
Tragweite behandelt, die sich in breiter Offentlichkeit abgespielt 
haben, so mu8 in Jesajas schriftstellerischem Denken und Planen 
nicht Kap. 6 die erste Stelle eingenommen haben, sondern Kap. 7, 
die Begegnung mit Konig Ahaz; die Berufungsvision aber hat der 
Prophet vor allem darum vorausgeschickt, weil er damit beweisen 
wollte, da8 der traurige Verlauf jener Begegnung ihm keineswegs 
iiberraschend und unerwartet kam, sondern genau so eintraf, wie 
Jahwe es ihm bei seiner Berufung als das Los und den Erfolg seiner 
Sendung verkiindigt hatte. Wire also eines der beiden Kapitel 
entbehrlich, so wiire es nicht Kap. 7, sondern Kap. 6: natiirlich 
ebenfalls eine unmégliche Entscheidung. 

Und nun der Zusammenhang mit Kap. 8: wire vor ihm Kap. 7 
entbehrlich, wie das Gressmann und Kraeling ebenfalls voraus- 
setzen miissen, wenn sie es Jesaja absprechen und von andrer 
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Stelle her eingefiigt sein lassen ?*4 Uber die Bejahung dieser Frage 
geht Kraeling (S. 297) noch erheblich hinaus, indem er die Legende 
Kap. 7 einfach aus 8 1—4 geschdpft sein laBt, die Begegnung mit 
dem Kénig in eigener Person aus dem Zu-Zeugen-nehmen zweier 
kéniglicher Beamten, die Geburt des geheimnisvollen Kindes Im- 
manuel aus dem die gleiche Tatsache der Verédung Arams und 
Ephraims festlegenden Jesajasohne Maherschalalchaschbaz, nur 
mit der Steigerung zu einer patriotisch-nationalistischen Emphase, 
die dort durchaus fehle. Es sei eben der Unterschied zwischen Ge- 
schichte und Dichtung (fiction). Wie verfehlt aber die Deutung des 
Immanuelzeichens ist, die seine Tragweite auf die Uberwindung 
der syrisch-ephraimitischen Gefahr beschrankt und dem Propheten 
eine patriotisch-nationalistische Haltung in diesem engsten Sinne 
zuschreibt (vgl. bei Kraeling auch S. 292f.), davon haben wir uns 
ausreichend iiberzeugt. DaB es anderseits ein groBer Irrtum ist, 
dem israelitischen Prophetismus als solchem patriotisch-nationa- 
listische Gesinnung abzusprechen, habe ich an andrer Stelle ein- 
mal darzulegen Gelegenheit genommen.** Ich fiihre von dorther 
einen zusammenfassenden Satz an: ,,Selbst, wo die Zeit des Unter- 
gangs unmittelbar bevorsteht, geht der persénliche Anteil daran 
den Propheten nicht verloren; sie bleiben nationalistisch-patrio- 
tisch gesinnt, und in tiefster Trauer verkiinden sie das ihnen offen- 
barte Unheil.“ In einem kleinen Punkte nur trifft die Behauptung 
einer Abhangigkeit unsres Kapitels von Kap. 8 wahrscheinlich zu, 
das ist das WY37 YT. OWA in V. 16, wodurch das Verwerfen des 
Bésen und Erwihlen des Guten ebenso zum Merkzeichen einer 
gewissen Altersstufe gestempelt wird, wie das Vater-und-Mutter- 
nennen-K6énnen in 8 4. Aber wir sahen ja, daB V. 16, auch in sei- 
nem ersten Teile schon, eine Glosse ist, die dem vollen Sinn des 
Immanuelzeichens nicht mehr gerecht wird. Leicht mochte so dem 
Glossator der Klang der Fortsetzung in 8 4 im Ohre liegen. 
Richtig verstanden, findet das Immanuelzeichen keineswegs 
schon in 8 1--4 dem Inhalt nach sein erschépfendes Gegenstiick, 
sondern erst in dem ganzen Rest der Jesajadenkschrift, Kap. 8 
von Anfang bis zu Ende und Kap. 9 1—6 noch dazu. 8 1—4 bringt 


34 Von ihrer Beschrankung der ,,Legende“ auf 71—17 darf ich hier ab- 
sehen. 
35 ZAW 1923, S. 185ff. 
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den Erfolg des Hilfegesuchs an Assyrien, V. 5—s. 11—23°® die un- 
heilvollen Folgen seiner Hilfeleistung fiir Juda — leider 2m SchluB 
in sehr beschadigtem Wortlaut®? — und endlich 9 1—6 das neue 
Heil fiir den gnadig erhaltengebliebenen Rest, in neuer, glanzender 
Gestalt, weit iiber die bescheidene VerheiBung 7 i4f. 21f. hinaus- 
greifend. Aber wird dadurch Kap. 7 iiberfliissig, so daB man es 
ohne Schaden ausschalten kénnte? Keineswegs. Um nicht dem 
MiBverstiindnis Raum zu geben, als hatte er bei der Begegnung 
mit Ahaz den nichsten Erfolg der assyrischen Gesandtschaft be- 
stritten, mufte Jesaja einen Gottesspruch wie den von 8 1—4 er- 
warten und erhalten. Um so mehr aber bedurfte es dann auch der 
Bekriaftigung fiir die Unheilsansage, die er daran hatte ankniipfen 
miissen, und sie schlieBt sich in 8 5—s unmittelbar an. Der unbe- 
dingten Gegnerschaft, in die der Prophet und seine Jiinger durch 
den Unglauben des Kénigs und des Hofes sich hineingezwungen 
sahen, gibt dann V. 11—20 machtigen Ausdruck, und zugleich ge- 
staltet sich hier der lebendige Keim des gliubigen Restes, zu dem 
Jahwe sich einst wieder bekennen wird. So bietet 8 i—9 ¢ die mit 
den Zeitereignissen fortschreitende und sich steigernde Ausfiih- 
rung zu dem dramatischen Auftritt der Konigsbegegnung. Sie war 
doppelt nétig, weil das Gedichtnis dieses Auftritts sich in der 
Gegenwart und fiir die Gegenwart, vor der Aufzeichnung fiir den 
Leser in der Denkschrift, nur gar zu schnell verfliichtigt und ver- 
loren haben wird. DaB aber die beiden Gottesspriiche 8 1—4 und 
s—s die Einfiihrung des Tatbestandes, wie Kap. 7 sie bietet, un- 
bedingt vor sich voraussetzen und ohne sie kaum verstindlich 
waren, mu8 jeder unbefangene Leser fiihlen. So bedarf Kap. 7 
des Kap. 8 ebenso zu seiner Auslegung und Fortfiihrung, wie 
Kap. 8 des Kap. 7 als seiner Voraussetzung und Vorbedingung. 
Das kleine Buch Jes. 6 1—9 6 schlieBt sich damit unléslich zu- 
sammen und hebt sich aus seiner ganzen Umgebung heraus als 
eine Denkschrijt, die Jesaja niedersetzte, um die Art, wie er sein 
prophetisches Amt gefiihrt hatte, zu rechtfertigen. Nur die Besei- 
tigung einer unverstiindigen Ubermalung des ergreifenden Bildes, 
in treuer Befolgung der Absicht des Meisters, war es, wenn ich, 


36 V. 9. 10 gehdren nicht in den Zusammenhang, vgl. meinen Aufsatz in 
Band XLIX, 1930, dieser Zeitschrift, S. 423—28. 
37 Vgl. dazu ,,Jesajas Erleben“*, 8. 94—105. 
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und unabhangig von mir, 7 Jahre spaiter, Duhm, das ,,Ich“ des 
Propheten, das Kap. 6 und 8 beherrscht, auch in Kap. 7 mit zwei 
Federstrichen wiederherstellten: nicht eine Falschung, sondern eine 
Rettung der echten Tradition. — 

Darf ich hoffen, da8 wenigstens ein Teil meiner Leser meiner 
Darlegung in der Hauptsache ihre Zustimmung schenken, so mu8 
ich auch die erstaunte Frage erwarten, was in aller Welt denn wohl 
zwei so befugte Ausleger wie Gressmann und Kraeling dazu mag 
gebracht haben, ein so groBartiges Stiick von des Propheten eigener 
Hand mit solcher Entschiedenheit fiir eine auf seine Person ge- 
dichtete Legende zu erkliren. Die Antwort auf diese Frage ist nicht 
schwer. Es trifft sich so, da8 ein und dasselbe Bedenken als Anla8B 
dazu bei Gressmann und Kraeling die erste Stelle emnimmt. Bei 
Gressmann lesen wir (8. 237): ,,Die Art, wie hier Jesaja zum Wun- 
dertiter degradiert wird, stempelt die Erzihlung zur Propheten- 
legende‘‘; 3® bei Kraeling (S. 292): ,,It is unthinkable that the real 
Isaiah should have made an offer such as that in v. 11.“ Auch fiir 
Lagarde ist dies einer der Hauptgriinde, die Abfassung des Ka- 
pitels durch Jesaja zu bestreiten. Es ist sozusagen ee Ehren- 
rettung des Propheten, die man damit zu vollziehen sich bewuBt 
ist: Jesaja kann nicht ein so phantastischer Schwirmer gewesen 
sein, daB er ein Wunder, und obendrein ein frei gewahltes, anzu- 
liefern sich erboten hatte. Ich fiirchte, da8 man damit denselben 
Fehler begeht wie diese und jene trefflichen Darsteller des Lebens 
Jesu, die Jesum als das Ideal eines Idealisten des 19. Jahrhunderts 
meinten begreifen zu miissen und ihn darum, in bester Absicht 
oder fast unbewuSt, nach Méglichkeit der bezeichnenden Merk- 
male seiner eigenen Zeit entkleideten. Fiir die Zeit eines Jesaja 
war das Wunder als solches, seine Méglichkeit und Wirklichkeit, 
einfach selbstverstindlich, und wer sollte denn im Stande sein 
Wunder zu tun, wenn nicht der Prophet, der Bote und das Werk- 
zeug Gottes, natiirlich im Auftrag und durch die Kraft seines 
Gottes (V. 13)? In unserer Geschichte weigert sich Ahaz nur dar- 
um ein Wunder anzufordern und findet dafiir eine heuchlerische 
Entschuldigung, weil er fest iiberzeugt ist, daB Jesaja das Ge- 
wiinschte liefern wiirde und er dann gezwungen ware, sich dem 
gottlichen Befehle zu fiigen und die geplante Politik aufzugeben. 

38 Von Gressmann gesperrt. 
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Fiir solche Voraussetzung und solchen Hergang aber braucht man 
den Legendendichter oder das dichtende Volksgemiit durchaus 
nicht zu bemiihen: das kann sich in der hellen Wirklichkeit abge- 
spielt haben. Natiirlich liebt die Legende das Wunder ganz beson- 
ders: den Beweis bietet fiir Jesaja nicht nur das furchtbare Kin- 
greifen des Engels Jahwes in Jes. 37 36 (II. Kén. 19 35), sondern ~ 
noch ahnlicher unsrem Falle das Zeichen, das Hiskia sich fiir seine 
Heilung erbittet und wahlen darf (II. Kon. 20 s—i1).3® Aber die 
Legende wiirde das wunderbare Zeichen nicht blo8 anbieten, son- 
dern tatsachlich eintreffen lassen, und wollte man selbst wagen, 
den Zug seiner Ablehnung durch den ungliiubigen Konig noch der 
Legende zuzuschreiben, so wiirde in ihr das aufgedrungene Zeichen 
(V. 14) um so sicherer ein wirkliches Wunder sein und vor aller 
Augen im Augenblick sich vollziehen. Auch darin also, wie in allem 
iibrigen, entspricht, was wir in Jes. 7 lesen, durchaus nicht dem, 
was wir von einer legendarischen Darstellung zu erwarten hatten. — 
Und endlich Jesaja selber. Darf man wirklich annehmen, da8 er 
sich getraut hatte, ein beliebiges Wunder anzubieten und, daB er 
das getan, selbst zu berichten? Man kénnte die Bejahung dieser 
Frage einfach damit begriinden, da8 er im voraus sicher gewesen 
ware, Ahaz werde das Angebot ablehnen. Aber was am sichersten 
fiir den Propheten zu leugnen ist, das ist die Unehrlichkeit, die ein 
solches Angebot wider besseres Wissen in sich schlésse. Nein: Je- 
saja redet als Prophet in dem Glauben, der Berge versetzen kann 
(Matth. 17 20; Marc. 11 23); seinem Glauben zu willfahren, wie es 
ihm gefallt, das ist seines Gottes Sache. Wer aber erst Beweise 
braucht, daB eines Propheten SelbstbewuBtsein oder Glaube an 
seinen prophetischen Beruf sich so hoch steigern konnte, der braucht 
nur Am. 7 i—c nachzulesen. Des Propheten Amos BewuBtsein, zwei 
groBe Weltgerichte durch seine Fiirbitte bei Jahwe abgewendet zu 
haben, geht weit iiber das hinaus, was Jesaja hier von sich berich- 
tet, und mir ist nicht bekannt, daB bisher dieser Abschnitt von 
irgendeinem Ausleger fiir Legende erklairt worden wire. 


39 Das Wahlenlassen zwischen dem Vorwirts- oder Zuriickgehn des 
Schattens fehlt in dem Paralleltext Jes. 38 7f. Ist auch dort der Wortlaut 
durch die Einfiigung des Liedes Hiskias beeintrachtigt, so halte ich doch fiir 
sehr méglich, daB die Steigerung des Wunders im Kénigsbuche durch das 
Wahlenlassen erst auf einer Uberarbeitung auf Grund von Jes. 7 11 beruht. 
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Zur besseren Ubersicht iiber Verlauf und Ergebnis dieser Ab- 
handlung lasse ich den Wortlaut des Kapitels in der hier gewon- 
nenen oder vorausgesetzten Gestalt folgen :4° 

1aa. Danach, in den Tagen des Ahaz, Jotams Sohn, des Sohnes 
2. ‘Uzzias, Kénigs von Juda, ward dem Hause Davids gemel- 

_ det: ,,Verbriidert hat sich Aram mit Ephraim.“ Da erbebte 

sein Herz und das Herz seines Volkes, wie die Baume des 

. Waldes vor dem Winde erbeben. Da sprach Jahwe zu mir: 

,,Geh hinaus, Ahaz zu begegnen, du und Ein-Rest-kehrt-um, 
dein Sohn, zum Ende der Zuleitung des oberen Teiches, an 
. der StraBe zum Walkerfelde, und sprich zu ihm: Hiite dich 
und halte Ruhe! Fiirchte dich nicht, und la8$ dein Herz nicht 
verzagen vor diesen beiden qualmenden Brandscheitstum- 

. meln, darum Aram gegen dich Bases plant, Ephraim 

. undder Sohn Remaljahus, sprechend: La8t uns hinaufziehen 

nach Juda und es bedriingen, und es fiir uns erobern, und zum 

. K6nigeinsetzen in seiner Mitte den Sohn Tabeéls! Sospricht 

der Herr Jahwe: Nicht wirds erstehn und nicht wirds werden. 

. Vielmehr das Haupt von Aram ist Damaskus und das Haupt 

. von Damaskus ist Resin, und das Haupt von Ephraim ist 

Samaria, und das Haupt von Samaria ist der Sohn Remal- 
jahus: wenn ihr nicht glaiubet, so ihr nicht bleibet!“ — 

Und Jahwe fuhr fort [durch mich]*! zu Ahaz zu reden fol- 

. gendermaBen:  Fordre dir ein Zeichen von Jahwe deinem 

Gotte her, laB es tief reichen nach der Unterwelt oder hoch 
. nachoben! Ahazaber sprach: Ich wills nicht fordern und 
. will Jahwe nicht versuchen. Da sprach ich: Horet doch, 
ihr vom Hause Davids! Ists euch zu wenig Menschengeduld 
zu erschépfen, da8 ihr selbst meines Gottes Geduld erschépfen 

. miiBt? Darum gibt der Herr von sich aus euch ein Zeichen: 

Da wird ein junges Weib schwanger und gebiert einen Sohn 

. und nennt ihn Mit-uns-ist-Gott. Rahm und Honig wird 


40 Die Ubersetzung ist wesentlich gleichlautend mit der in ,,Jesajas 
Erleben“ der Auslegung im einzelnen vorausgeschickten. 

41 Kin Vorschlag von mir (,,Jesajas Erleben“ 8. 46), die oben 8.37 be- 
sprochene Schwierigkeit zu beseitigen: Erginzung von ‘33 (vgl. Jes. 20 2) 
hinter 134, wo es leicht kénnte iibersehen sein. Fir nétig halte ich das aber 
nicht: man verfahre nach Belieben. 
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seine Nahrung sein, damit er lerne das Bése zu verwerfen 
17a. und das Gute zu erwaihlen. Denn‘? kommen lassen wird 
Jahwe iiber dich und dein Volk und iiber dein Vaterhaus Tage, 

wie sie nicht (mehr) gekommen sind seit dem Tage, wo 

. Ephraim von Juda abfiel. An jenem Tage wird Jahwe 
herbeipfeifen die Bremse, die an den auBersten Nilarmen 

. Agyptens, und die Biene, die im Lande Assur (haust), und 
die kommen und fallen ein allesamt in die steilsten Talrinnen 
und in die Kliifte der Felsen und in alle Dornbiische und in 

20. 43 alle Trinken. An jenem Tage wird der Herr abscheren 
mit dem jenseits des Stromes gedungenem Schermesser das 
Haupt- und das Schamhaar, und selbst den Bart wird es fort- 

23. fegen. | Und jeder Fleck, wo (jetzt) Weinstécke stehn, das 
Tausend zu tausend Sekel, den Dornen und Disteln wird er 
24a. verfallen: mit Pfeilen und Bogen wird man dahin gehn. 
25. Und alle Berghiinge, die (jetzt) mit der Hacke bestellt wer- 
den, dahin wird man (gar) nicht gehn, (aus) Furcht vor den 
Dornen und Disteln, und sie dienen den Rindern zum Tum- 

21. melplatz und den Schafen zum Zertreten. |§ An jenem Tage 
wird jeder eine junge Kuh halten und ein paar Mutterschafe, 


22b. und von Rahm und Honig wird sich nihren alles, was iibrig 
ist im Bereich des Landes. 


42 93 vom Anfang des Einschubs V. 16. 
43 Bis auf die Worte WW D3 hinter 173. 
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LEXICAL NOTES ON LUKE-ACTS 
V. LUKE AND THE HORSE-DOCTORS 


HENRY J. CADBURY 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


FEW years ago the Teubner Press published a critical edition 
of the Corpus Hippiatricorum Graecorum.! It was perhaps na- 
tural that to one who had occupied his mind with the fallacies of 
the arguments for medical language in Luke and Acts this event 
should suggest a somewhat fanciful idea. The new publication 


might offer an opportunity for a delightful reductio ad absurdum. 
If the twenty volumes of Kiihn’s Corpus Medicorum Graecorum 
could be made to yield a linguistic argument so imposing as Ho- 
bart’s book on the Medical Language of St. Luke,? was it not 
likely that these two volumes from the Greek mulomedici would 
show in proportion some equally interesting contacts with Luke’s 
style? And then there passed through the mind the several al- 
lusions in the evangelist’s writings to the subjects that would 
interest an ancient veterinary. From the manger at the beginning 
of the Gospel to the proverb near the close of Acts about kicking 
against the goads,—there was doubtless as much internal evidence 
to prove that the author was irmatpds as iatpds, if only tradi- 
tion had connected him with the former term, or if Colossians 4 14 
were so interpreted. Was Luke also among the horsedoctors ? 

It would be folly to pursue such a fancy, though it is instructive 


1 Edited by E. Oder and C. Hoppe. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1924, 1927. 

2 Dublin, 1882. I shall not repeat or even refer specifically to my dis- 

cussion of Hobart and his followers in my Style and Literary Method of Luke. 
6* 
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to suggest it. The newly published materials in any case were not 
so satisfactory as those used by Hobart. They are not complete 
original treatises but excerpts from a succession of writers in a 
series of Byzantine collections. Not only in extent are the hippiatri 
far below the medici but their remains are more repetitious and 
monotonous, with less narrative. They are also later in date, deriv- 
ing from the Fourth or Fifth Century, at least two centuries later 
than Galen and Aretaeus. It was sufficient therefore to satisfy 
oneself that, considering these differences, just as striking evidence 
of Luke’s veterinary language was forthcoming as any evidence 
of medical language. Doubtless in antiquity the two were much 
alike. Were Hobart’s examples really of value, it would be worth 
noting all of them that recur in the Corpus Hippiatricorum. For 
example of 415 terms in Hobart’s index I found at least 130 in 
the 250 pages that form the body of Volume II of the Corpus. 

The only real value in Hobart’s work was the collection of 
parallels of expression to Luke-Acts. To be sure most of the words 
discussed were common and needed no such illustration, but when 
the more unusual words or locutions in the New Testament could 
be illustrated from the doctors the parallels were worth notice, not 
as evidence of Luke’s profession but as general evidence of the 
accordance of his idiom with Greek style. The fact that the doctors 
are mainly a century later than Luke and that the horse-doctors 
are two more centuries later is no objection. There is no reason 
to suspect either group of dependence upon the Lucan writings. 
It is true that the Corpus contains a few Christian allusions but 
in its main part it is evidently as secular as though it were pre- 
Christian in date. The following parallels may be accepted there- 
fore merely like the old Observationes literature as illustrations of 
Lucan style from an ancient body of literature that has not been 
previously read for this purpose and is not likely to be so read 
again. I shall omit many of the commonest phrases, selecting only 
a few of special interest. 


avaTtTaccw 


At its very beginning the Corpus Hippiatricorum yielded ma- 
terial to my purpose. The collection opens with the excellent 
Berlin MS of the Ninth Century and this begins with the preface 


| 
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of Apsyrtus. Recalling that an early argument for Luke’s medical 
language was the likeness of his preface to one of Dioscorides 
(Lagarde’s Mittheilungen, iii. 355f.), though similarities among 
prefaces are in the nature of the case to be expected, I observed 
some verbal likeness. The passage (I. 1) begins: oT paTevaduevos ev 
emt Tov lorpou* Ta ounBaivovra 
Tois ois cat dapwvotow. avataEapmevos ow Taira 
Kat Ta aura por puvia oot, pirtare 
adn, TovTO TO BiBXrLov, pot kat lar pp @ 
Gra Thy Tis weipas eurret- 
piav 

héyw de repi Tot TupéTTovTos, ws Ona e- 
Tat ev Tos TOTO. Go Ta’TAa Ta SWS 
ek TOY TOLOUTMOY T PAY LAT ev ag Pareia Ta 
Kal py Kal ex TOV aKpLBos 
KaTayeXa, dia TOUTO obv xpy 
irroiatpov Nav ywooxer Oat, 

Of the words spaced as recurring also in Luke 1 1-4 the 
most significant is avata£duevos, for which the inferior Paris MS 
has written the commoner avade£duevos. The verb avataccw is 
not common. Blass was able to cite only two instances beside 
Luke. In my commentary on Luke’s preface* I was able to add 
few others. Recently Jos. Mansion, writing “Sur le sens d’un mot 
grec: avatacow,”® is able to add only examples from the Byzantine 
period, of which only two, Etymol. Magn. 152, 28 avararce Tévov, 
and Psellus, Synops. Leg. 960 (Migne, P.G. cxxii), are not dependent — 
on Luke. The verb was, however, certainly more usuai than these 
few instances suggest, and the impression I had that Luke was 
using it quite naturally and idiomatically in his preface is confirmed 
by discovering it in a preface of the horsedoctor Apsyrtus. 

3 This reference to the campaign of 332—334 A.D. supplies the chief date 
for fixing the time of Apsyrtus. 

4 The Beginnings of Christianity. Acts Vol. II, Prolegomena, 1921 p. 494. 
Cf. Blass, Philology of the Gospels, 1898, p. 14. 

5 In Serta Leodiensia ad celebrandam patriae libertatem iam centesimum 
annum recuperatam composuerunt philologi Leodiensis (= Bibliothéque de la 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége. Fasc. xliv), Liége, 
1930, pp. 261—267. 
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The additional instance does not help us determine for the word 
any special meaning. Mansion is probably right in supposing that 
it had various meanings and that neither its etymology nor its use 
in a given passage, e. g. of the rehearsal of tricks by elephants,*® 
must be pressed. In both prefaces it probably meant little more 
than ‘write’, as indeed Ulfilas translated it. A. Severyns in a foot- 
note (p. 267) to Mansion’s article calls attention to two nouns in 
inscriptions older than Luke who is the first writer known to use 
the verb, in which the meaning list or estimate, avara&w (Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge®, 577 21), or assessors, avataxrat (ibid., and OGIS. 
213) appears. 

One of the very few of Hobart’s examples which were really 
nearly confined to Luke and the doctors was the word avwrepuds. 
The hinterland of Asia Minor is called in Acts xix. 1 Ta avwrepica 
uépn. According to Hobart “it is a very rare word, and in medical 
language was applied to the upper part of the body—medicines 
which acted there—emetics.” It is used, however, in an anonymous 
veterinary description (I. 69 22) of an eye trouble where certain 
surface infusions spread over the eyes, certain membraneous bodies 
(avwrepixai Twes Empepduevat Tois 6POaApois, THuaTa 
twa wpevodn) depriving them of sight as a cloud covers a star. 


Another word said by Hobart, p. 11, to be confined in its in- 
transitive use, with few exceptions, to medical writers is avaxabiCw. 
They employ it of patients sitting up in bed. Luke twice (Luke 
7 14; Acts 9 40) uses the same verb of the sitting up on their bier 
of dead persons restored to life. Quite analogous is its application 
to sitting animals as when Apsyrtus (I. 177 24; followed as for the 
verb by Hierocles, 181 17; contrast 186 15 avaxaOyra, domep 
describes a horse as unable to rise again with its back legs, but it 
sits up like a dog with its front legs (avareowy dé éyeiperOa ra- 
Aw Tois GAN avaxabiCer ws Tois eu 

6 The passage is Plutarch, De sollert. anim. 12 (Moralia 968), with which 


should be compared Pliny, N.H. viii 3 (3) § 6 where the verb used is 
meditantem. 
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BapvaBas 

Even to the multiplying examples of the unusual proper name 
Barnabas’ the Corpus Hippiatricorum unexpectedly contributed 
an addition. It is not probably due to Christian influence in spite 
of the “Abraham” that follows. It is a prescription, or more nearly, 
a charm for ducovpia (II. 36 off.): cai repiarre 
pat kat Oeov ABpaau pup. \Adcov prEBas civ ducoupia kai 
ws 6 Neidos rotapos undevos KaTexduevos. 


Berovn 


Hobart and his followers have laid much stress on the fact that 
for “needle” Luke 18 25 uses BeAdvy instead of padis in the par- 
allels of Matt. 19 24 and Mark 10 25. He has evidently changed the 
word in his source. His motive may, however, have been literary 
taste rather than technical language. Certainly Bedovy is recom- 
mended by Atticists, though pais is not avoided entirely either 
by men of culture (Cadbury, Making of Luke-Acts, p. 180, note 26) 
or, as Hobart (p. 61) implies, by medical writers. With the gospel 
parallels may be compared the descriptions of an operation on the 
horse’s testicle by Apsyrtus and Hierocles (I. 223f.). Apsyrtus 
writes KevTouvTes TO Tapa Tov 
déppa, mpocpatvouer Tois Kat 4 de 
Kat TO UToTauptoy KevTovpeva TH eis THY 
pav. Hierocles, mentioning Apsyrtus by name, writes: Beddvy 
axpoOryas KevTelv TO Tept Tov dépua, Kat 
mpocpatvew Tois Kat 4 Kal TO brorav- 
pov KevTovpeva paid: eis THY xépay. The 
later writer, whose interest in style is, as usual, best disclosed in 
his learned preface with its literary allusions (I. 3—6; contrast 
Apsyrtus’ preface already quoted), in paraphrasing his source here 
has changed pagis to Bedcvy, but the change, like many similar 


7 See my paper Semitic Personal Names in Luke-Acts in the volume of 
essays published in honor of Rendel Harris entitled Amicitiae Corolla, 1933, 
p. 47. I assume with F. C. Burkitt’s, Church and Gaosis, 1932, p. 55 that the 
appended letters in Bapya8aa60@ mean nothing as with the final @ in 
BapBnro8. 
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changes of Mark made by Luke, is not carried out to the second 
occurence of pagis. 


(dta)Aakaw 


For the word éXaxyoev, used in Acts 11s of Judas’ death, 
parallels whether simple or compound are worth noting as the 
verb is infrequent. Two instances are in passages probably de- 
pendent on Acts, viz. Acta Thomae 33: 6 de dpaxwv vonbets 
edaxyoev (Tischendorf, p. 219), and Acta Pilati B (Tischendorf, 
Evangelia Apocrypha®, p. 290 with itacistic spelling: éAaxoev 
éxpic6n). A. D. Knox in the Journal of Theological Studies, xv. 289 
calls attention to the vernacular expression in Hierocles, Philo- 
gelos 194: éyw <évTds> Tov évorxiov mov and mentions 
also Geoponica xiii. 15. The expression there is: Naxjjoa Tas \AXas 
(the fleas) zoujoes. If it occurs in Geoponica we might expect to 
find it in the horse doctors. The compound in d:a- is used there 
of blisters (pAv«rawar) bursting, in the following passage (I. 423 
16ff.): mpos dpaxovtiav, dpaxovtiay obtw vores. Yi- 
vovTat TO THua Kai diadaxoow, Sep 
ovtws The same compound in the form d:aXaxijoaca occurs 
already in Aristophanes, Nub. 410. 

But what deserves attention is the spelling d:akaxéow. The 
verb is usually given as (dta)Aaxéw and is sometimes described 
as a Doric and later Greek form of Ayxéw (Liddell and Scott, 
Part 6, 1932, p. 1044; Blass on Acts 1 18, and Grammar; Moulton- 
Howard, Grammar of N.T. Greek, ii. 246) or connected with Aacxw, 
aorist €Aakov, first (or weak) aorist éAaxyoa. But all writers as- 
sume contraction in -ew. The veterinary passage uses diaaxaou, 
which, in the indicative, can be nothing except from diadaxaw, 
though the new Liddell and Scott puts it down for dvadaxéw. The 
passage in Acts as indeed all the other passages quoted, are am- 
biguous. They can be derived from either -aw or -ew. The under- 
lying vowel of the stem must be determined from passages that 
are decisive, and the newly brought example is decisive for -aw. 
It does not however stand alone. There is in the great Paris 
magical papyrus (P. Mag. Par. 3074) cidnpos Aaxa. I would pro- 
pose, therefore, that hereafter New Testament and Hellenistic 
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lexica should index not Aaxéw nor even, like the new Liddell and 
Scott, both Aaxéw and Aaxaw, but simply Aaxaw.® 


cvvOpurTw 


Luke’s compound cvvOpurrw is a very rare verb though one 
would not suspect it as one reads in translation the simple and 
familiar complaint of Paul, “What mean ye weeping and breaking 
my heart?” (Acts 2113 ti wotetre xaiovres Kai 
ou THv Kapdiav;) Hobart can only illustrate the uncompounded 
Opur7w. He admits that “this seems to be the only passage in the 
Greek authors in which this particular compound occurs.” For 
parallels other lexica have had to rely only on Byzantine authors. 
Unless they have overlooked other instances as well as this one 
the next oldest occurence to Acts is a Greek translation of Pela- 
gonius when, after the ingredients are described of a potion useful 
for a great variety of internal complaints, the instructions follow 
(IL. 106 4f.): wavra xaOapas cat owOpuvas év 
amo xiorépvas. Even here the manuscript tradition is not una- 
nimous but the variant svvtpivas is recorded. 


parry 

Of the meaning of @arvy in Luke 2 I have nothing to add to 
what I said before in these notes (Journal of Bibl. Lit. xlv.,1926, 
pp. 316ff.). The word occurs naturally with great frequency in 
the writings of the veterinaries, e.g. I. 290 12 Tois dwt TUTTE 
tiv parry where I suppose either stall or manger could be meant. 
So II. 222 14 éavrov éxi tod Totxov Kai THs apaccer (cf. 
I. 208 20). But a few lines further down (24f.) rpos TO mw AaxTiCew 
Cea GAXjprwv ev Tr parvn it can only mean stali. The anarthrous 
prepositional phrase in I. 42 1f. cat ra ovria 
coHpevos ev atvy suggests that even at its first occurrences in 
Luke 2 7, 12 év @arvy could be rendered “in the manger or the 


8 Since this paragraph was written Professor W. F. Howard, of Hands- 
worth College, has called to my attention a remark of W. Bauer in Theo- 
logische Literaturzeitung, liv. (1929), col. 102, in which, on the basis of the 
same two passages, he derives the verb in Acts, loc. cit. from Aaxdo. Re- 
joicing to have been anticipated in the same opinion, I allow what I have 
written to remain. 
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stable” instead of “in a manger or a stable.” In Luke’s verse 16 
ev TH atvy the article refers to the object as something already 
mentioned, in accordance with Greek idiom. 


A very large amount of the text of the Corpus is occupied with 
prescriptions. The pharmacopoea is not large. The same drugs 
recur often, and accessible articles are naturally favorites. In view 
of Luke 10 31 xatédnoev Ta Tpavpata Kat 
oivoy it is worth mentioning again that this is a very common 
combination for internal and also for external use. The wine is 
usually mentioned first (e. g. I. 9 4, 26 24ff., in both cases with 
émcxéw, and II. 126 7 et al.) as in the much commoner compound 
oivéXaov (I. 39 23 et al.). Luke’s adjectives for wine (Luke 5 39) 
are also usual, raavds (I. 26 24) and yxonords (II. 66 16). adarnpes, 
used of persons in Luke 19 21f. (contrast Matt. 25 24 oxAnpés), is 
also used of wine and vinegar. The garden vegetables connected 
in Luke 11 42 To ydvoopov Kai TO myyavoy occur together also in 
recipes (I. 12 15 ryyavov) but so do Matthew’s anise 
and cummin (Matt. 23 23 Kat TO Kat TO 
vov; II. 164 13 mipyavov, Kimuvov, KovuCar, and of course 
each of them separately. The horsedoctors distinguish cummin, as 
they do many other substances, by a variety of geographical names, 
e.g. (I. 140 25), ‘AXeEavdpivoy (I. 289 158), 
“EdAadixoy (II. 135 21), Iradixov (II. 210 8); and although the 
problem of vapdos morn} (Mark 14 3, John 12 s) belongs to the 
vocabulary of other evangelists, in view of the use in the Corpus 
of vapdos or or or Zvpraxy (II., Index, 
p. 349) I cannot but think that Jannaris was on the right track 
when he suggested (Class. Review, xvi. 460) for motu«ds an ad- 
jective of place. Both the Lucan terms cukauwov and cuKOuopea 
(II. 165 16) occur in the Corpus, the former repeatedly (I. 9 1, 
102 16, 144 1 et al.). 

Of the Lucan terms for diseases the spelling ducevteptov prob- 
ably should be retained in Acts 28 s though Hobart and the 
horsedoctors provide only examples of the earlier and more cor- 
rect ducevtepia. Dropsical, a condition discussed by the latter 
(I. 201ff., II. 164f.) in close proximity to dysentery, is expressed 
by Luke 14 2 by an adjective tdpwar«ds, which occurs also in the 
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veterinary writings (I. 201 5, 203 z, II. 164 25, 165 11) alongside 
of the more regular ddepos. It has been claimed that zapadutiuos 
when used by Mark was avoided by Luke as a word rejected by 
the doctors. To other evidence of good medical use of tapaduTixds 
(Journal of Bibl. Lit., xlv., 1926, pp. 204f., note 45) may be added 
Corp. Hipp. Gr. I. 433 6. 

It has been said that Luke has a rich vocabulary for conception 
and childbirth. In illustration such terms are cited as occur also 
in Corp. Hipp. Gr. TI. 141 13ff. when as a spell the writing of 
Psalm 47 as far as the words exe wdives ws TiTovVons is re- 
commended; cf.21 cvA\aBeiv oreipav trrov; cf. 842 ev yarrpi 
éxoue a. 

Of more general words for disease or symptoms other parallels 
may be cited. There are in Luke 16 éAxos, éAxow, words common 
in the Corpus. As it is said of Lazarus that the dogs licked his 
sores (21 of KUves Ta sO re- 
ference is made to a horse under treatment (I. 251 19 €v avrTn +7 
yAdoon Ta licking its sores with the tongue. 
aciria is an often mentioned symptom of diseased animals (I. 
54 10, II. 240 15) and the continuance of it required various ex- 
pression. Beside parallels from other authors for Acts 27 21 woAAgs 
aovrias Urapxovons and 33 dovro we may add from 
the Corpus I. 3 7 aovrias wevovons, 180 7 wéver 

The passage Acts 3s has been claimed as medical for many 
years, particularly for the words @vpa, Baow, otepedw. The first 
of these is too common in all literature to need citations about 
“ankles” of horses. For otepeow of cures of feet we may compare 
I. 324 12 6 orepeorous as a description of a horse, II. 82 1 éore- 
pe@oOa of the strengthening of a horse’s feet, 263 7 srepeororet 
Tovs 

Luke’s general terms used for illness are often as easily illustrated 
from the Corpus Hippiatricorum as from the Corpus Medicorum. 
ouvéxouat in the sense “be affected” (Hobart, p. 3) occurs often. 
There is for example the case with curious assonance (I. 155 10): 
Luke twice uses the verb with fever (Luke 4 38, Acts 28 s). Hiero- 
cles’ preface is followed by a discussion of fever beginning (I. 6 23): 
trmos ef cuvéxorto zupeTo. Inflammation is expressed in Acts 
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28 6, in the doctors (Hobart, p. 50), and in the horse doctors (e. g. 
I. 157 7, IL. 109 2) by The verbs and évoxrA€ew 
are abundant in the Corpus (cf. Hobart, p. 7). 

For recovery or cure the horsedoctors use diadvw 
(e. ¢. I. 33 11) and avadmlis (e. g. I. 398 22, IT. 268 6), but more 
as do the doctors (see Hobart 47, 204, 124) than in accord with 
Luke’s usage. Of stanching blood likewise the doctors of both sorts 
use toT ym transitively rather than, like Luke 8 44, intransitively. 
While §807@nua is very common as an expedient used in cure I 
found only one instance of Bo#Mea (II. 185 15; cf. I. 183 1) com- 
parable to the usage of that word which I would recommend for 
explaining Acts 27 17 (see Commentary, ad loc.). Ramsay’s view 
that Ocparreia (-evw) is to be distinguished from 
as meaning treatment and cure respectively is not supported by 
such occurrences of Oepa7reia as I. 251 12, 316 23, II. 64 23. On 
the other hand the phrase of Acts 27 3 éwiueAelas Tuxew can be 
exactly duplicated from I. 125. For rapidity of change Luke’s 
adverbs ¢£aidyns (Hobart 19; I. 74 5, 368 17, II. 286 3), wapa- 
xpiua (Hobart 96; I. 53 10 al.), cvvrduws (Hobart 262: to be 
translated ‘quickly,’ rather than ‘briefly’) and apvw (not in Ho- 
bart, e. g. Acts 28 6; II. 158 27) are all used. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that certain adverbs tend to 
be used without definite comparative force in the comparative. 
The Corpus Hippiatricorum illustrates some of the same ones as 
do Luke’s writings. 


axpiBéorepov Acts 18 26, 23 15, 20, 24 22; 1. 51. 
kadXiov Acts 25 10; 1. 99 3. 
muxvotepoy Acts 24 26; II. 135 17, 181 26, 263 6. 


Other indentities of vocabulary between Luke and the horse- 
doctors include (with no suspicion of medical force) 


acotws Luke 1513 ; IT. 109s. 

Bpax’ Acts 27 28; I. 388 5. 

Cetryos Luke 14 19; IT. 270 s. 

reptartw Luke 22 55; II. 36 9, quoted above, and passim. 
mevxpos Luke 21 2; I. 138 11. 

arocoua Luke 21 9, 24 37; I. 29013; IT. 249 18, 19. 


} 
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Hobart and others lay stress on words found in the New Testa- 
ment only in Luke’s writings. The terms just listed all belong to 
that category, but none of them is illustrated by Hobart, while of 
Hobart’s own list of that sort the horse doctors employ such further 
words as a aToTwaccw, 
exrapacow, exTWwacow, évdéxerat, exwevo, kaOnuepwos, 

® Like the doctors, the horsedoctors provide some interesting parallels to 
other New Testament writers than Luke. With Paul’s xvdvvos rorapav 
(2 Cor. 11 26) compare II. 234 13 morapév xvdivev and with the 
of 1 Thess. 3 3 (si vera lectio, see ZNTW, vii. 1906, p. 361; Expos. Times, 
xviii, p. 479, ete.) II. 81 5 dre iropeves Kai iverat, 
oBeirat rv rpodipy 
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THE EARLIEST RECORD OF JEWS 
IN ASIA MINOR 
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WICE in the history of mankind Asia Minor played a role of 

primary importance, between the years 2,000 and 1,200 B.C. 
when it was the center of the Hittite empire the power of which 
was felt and feared in Syria and Egypt, and in the first centuries 
of the Christian era when it became a decisive factor in moulding 
Christianity. Archaeological research is only now disclosing the 
peculiarities of Hittite civilization. Christianity, however, has been 
subjected to the closest scrutiny for hundreds of years. Never- 
theless, many an important phase in the history of Christianity, 
above all the influence of the Jews of Asia Minor on the new world 
religion, remains to be elucidated. For the Jews formed a large 
percentage of the population of Asia Minor, especially of its urban 
centers, influenced their Greek neighbors, and were in turn in- 
fluenced by them. These cultural cross-currents affected Christian- 
ity powerfully. Unfortunately not a single book on the history of 
the Jews in Asia Minor is available as yet. The paucity of epi- 
graphic and literary remains is undoubtedly responsible for this 
negligence. But even the few documents that we possess have not 
been exhaustively studied and properly utilized. 


1 The well-known histories of Schiirer, Juster and Harnack furnish in- 
valuable data for the study of the history of the Jews in Asia Minor. Never- 
theless, there is an urgent need of a monograph dealing with this history in 
all its phases, political, social, religious and economic. 
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The origin of Jews in Asia Minor is still a matter of conjecture. 
An important text from a lost book by an unimportant writer is 
for the present at least, the sole basis for determining the be- 
ginnings of Jewish immigration in Asia Minor. However, a true 
historian accustomed to drawing his deductions on the basis of 
a word, a casual remark or a broken piece of pottery, refuses to 
be discouraged. Even a writer of questionable merit may some- 
times quite incidentally and unintentionally offer him so valuable 
a piece of information that he will readily forgive him his glaring 
defects and shortcomings. This is the case with Clearchus of Soli. 
A disciple of Aristotle, he was endowed neither with his master’s 
thoroughness nor with his zealous quest of truth. Though he cul- 
tivated a variety of interests, he wrote not in order to impart 
knowledge, but rather to entertain or to startle.2 The extant frag- 
ments of his works treat of “Creatures living in water” and of 
“Things Amatory”, of “Panic” and of “Friendship”, of “Educa- 
tion” and of “Sleep”. He certainly does not deserve the lavish 
praises of Josephus*® and Athenaeus.* The former was partial to 
him because he served his apologetic tendencies, the latter, because 
he was a man after his own heart: shallow, piquant, and above 
all, an inexhaustible source of citations. None the less, the frag- 
ment from Clearchus’ book “On Sleep” (Ilepi évov), preserved 
and commented upon by Josephus in c. Apionem, I, 176—183, 
deserves our closest attention because, as we have said already, 
it is our only source of information, or, to be more exact, our 
only basis of speculation, on the origin of Jews in Asia Minor. It 
reads as follows:5 


Clearchus, a disciple of Aristotle, and in the very first rank of 
peripatetic philosophers, relates, in his first book on Sleep, the 
following anecdote told of a certain Jew by his master. He puts the 
words into the mouth of Aristotle himself. I quote the text: “It 


2 See W. Kroll’s excellent article on Clearchus in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real- 
encyklopddie der Altertumswissenschaft, vol. XI, pp. 580—583. 

3 C. Apionem I, 176. 

4 Deipnosophistae 15, 701 C: KAéapxos 6 Zodeds oddevis dv devrepos Tov 
sopod pabnrav. 

5 I quote from Thackeray’s translation made for the Loeb Classical 
Library. 
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would take too long to repeat the whole story, but there were features 
in that man’s character, at once strangely marvellous and philo- 
sophical, which merit description. ‘I warn you, Hyperochides,’ he 
said, ‘that what I am about to say will seem to you as wonderful as 
a dream.’ Hyperochides respectfully replied, ‘that is the very reason 
why we are all anxious to hear it’. ‘Well,’ said Aristotle,’ in accordance 
with the precepts of rhetoric, let us begin by describing his race, in 
order to keep to the rules of our masters in the art of narration.’ 
‘Tell the story as you please,’ said Hyperochides. ‘Well,’ he replied, 
‘the man was a Jew of Coele-Syria. These people are descended from 
the Indian philosophers. The philosophers, they say, are in India 
called Calani;* in Syria by the territorial name of Jews; for the 
district which they inhabit is known as Judaea. Their city has a 
remarkably odd name: they call it Hierusaleme. Now this man, who 
was entertained by a large circle of friends and was on his way down 
from the interior to the coast, not only spoke Greek, but had the 
soul of a Greek. During my stay in Asia, he visited the same places 
as I did, and came to converse with me and some other scholars, to 
test our learning. But as one who had been intimate with many 
cultivated persons, it was rather he who imparted to us something 
of his own.” 

These are the words of Aristotle as reported by Clearchus, and he 
went on to speak of the great and astonishing endurance and sobriety 
displayed by this Jew in his manner of life. Further information can 
be obtained, if desired, from the book itself; I forebear to quote more 
than is necessary. 

This allusion of Aristotle to us is mentioned parenthetically by 
Clearchus, who was dealing with another subject. 


This passage has deservedly been the subject of much discus- 
sion. First of all, doubts arose as to the authenticity of Clearchus’ 
book “On Sleep.” Ionsius,’ Meiners* and Havet® were the chief 
protagonists of the theory denying its authenticity. Unfortunately 
their arguments have not received the serious consideration they 
merit. Both historians and philologists dealt with them in a more 


6 Calanus is a proper name of an Indian ascetic who burned himself to 
death in the presence of Alexander the Great. He is mentioned by Strabo, 
Diodorus, Philo, Plutarch, Arrian, Lucian and Aelian. 

7 De scriptoribus historiae philosophicae, Jena, 1716, I, chap. 18. 

8 Geschichte des Ursprungs, Fortgangs und Verfalls der Wissenschaften in 
Griechenland und Rom, Lemgo 1781, Vol. I, pp. 212—213. 

® Mémoire sur la date des écrits qui portent les noms de Bérose et de Mané- 
thon, Paris 1873, pp. 66—69. 
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or less summary fashion. The former neglected to discuss in detail 
the origin of Jews in Asia Minor and the latter were probably loath 
to turn their careful attention to a superficial author. It is true 
that Worms! and Verraert™ devoted considerable space to the 
refutation of Ionsius’ arguments. But Worms is extremely un- 
reliable. He makes Plato mention Jews and Judaea very frequently 
(saepius) and even manages by the aid of an untenable emendation 
to find the word Judaea in Homer!!? Verraert, a careful and erudite 
scholar, has unfortunately become antiquated. I am, therefore 
forced to give Ionsius, Meiners and Havet more attention than 
has hitherto been given them. 

Ionsius advanced six arguments against the authenticity of the 
passage. He stated that the book [epi dzvov is cited only by 
Josephus and “those who followed him.”!* To quote his own 
words: Labrum vero eius (Clearchi) epi txvov apud solum Tose- 
phum, et qui eum sequuntur, memorari observamus. This statement 
is incorrect. It is true that even Miiller,*4 who collected the 
remnants of Greek historians with meticulous care, knows only 
of one fragment from [lepi irvov. But he, like Ionsius, has over- 
looked another fragment, not cited by Josephus and “those who 


followed him.” It is found in Proclus’ commentary on the tenth 
book of Plato’s Republic. The preacher Alexander Morus noticed 
the manuscript of the commentary in Florence and published it in 
his book Ad quaedam loca novi foederis notae. It passed unnoticed 
until, nearly two hundred years later, Bernays'® called it to the 
attention of the scientific world,!® and rendered Ionsius’ first argu- 


10 Worms’ arguments are quoted and discussed in detail by J. B. Ver- 
raert, Diatribe de Clearcho Solensi, Philosopho Peripatetico, Ghent, 1828. 
pp. 117—125. 

11 Diatribe, pp. 72—76. 

12 Odyssey, XIX, 399: Adrodruxos & eAOav *1axns és is changed 
by Worms into: Aurddukos és miova dijpov. 

18 Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, 1X, 5; Clement of Alexandria, Stro- 
mateis, I, 15. 

14 Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, Paris, 1848, Vol. I, pp. 323—324. 

15 Grundziige der verlorenen Abhandlung des Aristoteles iiber die Wirkung 
der Tragédie, Breslau 1857, pp. 190—191. 

16 On a third fragment from [epi trvov see Rohde in Rheinisches Mu- 
scum, Neue Folge, 1877, Vol. XXXII, pp. 334—335; idem, Kleine Schriften, 
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ment untenable. Ionsius’ second argument is equally incorrect: 
Hyperochidem tamen non nisi apud Iosephum observo, caeteris omna- 
bus ignotus. Though Ionsius is aware of a certain Hyperochides 
mentioned by Thucydides,’ he fails to notice that also Nicolaus 
of Damascus!* mentions the name in a fragment from the third 
book of his ‘Ieropia. It is true that we cannot establish the 
identity of Hyperochides who, in Ilepi drvov, happens to be 
Aristotle’s interlocutor. But this is too weak an argument to set 
aside the otherwise solid proofs for the authenticity of the passage.!® 

According to Ionsius’ third argument, the word cxoAacrexds had 
not had in Clearchus’ time the meaning discipulus or qui informatur 
in schola. Verraert is right in asking, “who forced Ionsius to use 
the word in that sense ?”” ZyoAaerixds originally meant “inclined 
to ease, enjoying leisure.”’ Later it acquired the meaning of “scho- 
lar.” In the latter sense it was already used by Theophrastus,?4 
a contemporary of Clearchus. Ionsius knows the passage where the 
word occurs, and suspects its authenticity without reason. But he 
adds: et licet genuina esset epistola, tamquam insolens vocabulum 
adducitur. Could not Clearchus have permitted himself the luxury 
of using an insolens vocabulum 2 

Ionsius finds additional proof for the unauthenticity of [epi 
dmvou in the fact that the words "Iovdaio, ‘Iovdaia and ‘Iepov- 
cad are unknown to Aristotle. It is true that these words are 
not to be found in Aristotle’s extant writings. But we will see 
below that the fragment is not a reproduction of an actual con- 
versation. It is Clearchus, and not Aristotle, who is responsible for 
the contents of the fragment. And Clearchus may have known the 
words ‘Iovdaio:, "Iovdaia and ‘Iepovead:ju. His contemporaries 
were familiar with them. Theophrastus mentions the word "Iov- 


Tubingen und Leipzig, 1901, Vol. 2, pp. 179—180; cf. M. Weber, De Clearchi 
Solensis vita et operibus, Bratislava, 1880, p. 48. 

17 Tonsius erroneously refers to Thucydides I, 6 instead of Thucydides 
VI, 55. 

18 In Miller, Fragmenta, Vol. III, p. 367; see also Homer, Jlias, XI, 673. 

19 Similarly Worms (quoted by Verraert, p. 119): “Sed an eainde testi- 
monii falsitas demonstrari queat, vix ac ne vix quidem crediderim.” 

20 Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, eighth edition, Oxford 1901. 

21 In Diogenes Laertius, V, 37. 
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daio:.22 Hecataeus, whose fragment, according to an unpublished 
article by Hans Lewy,?* is most probably authentic, knows all 
three words: "[ovdaio, "Iovdaia and, instead of the Clearchian 
“Tepovoadqy, 

Let us proceed to Ionsius’ fifth argument. Aristotle’s bio- 
graphers, says Ionsius, do not mention the story quoted by Jo- 
sephus and those who followed him, and Diogenes Laertius, the 
diligent collector of anecdotes illustrative of Aristotle’s life, omits 
it entirely. The same author, continues Ionsius, quotes (in the 
prologue to his “Lives”) from Clearchus’ [epi wa:deias, where 
the Gymnosophists figure as the descendants of the Magi. Would 
he not have used the passage from Ilepi drvov, where the Jews 
figure as the descendants of Indian philosophers, had he thought 
it genuine? Of course, we can easily exonerate the Greek bio- 
graphers for not having used our fragment or “story,” as Ionsius 
calls it, to illustrate Aristotle’s life. These Greek biographers were 
primarily artists and not scholars heaping detail upon detail with- 
out regard to the beauty of their composition. As artists they were 
obliged to choose from a maze of facts and arrange them in a 
harmonious whole. The omission of the passage from [epi darvou 
may therefore well have been necessitated by the exigencies of the 
artistic process or, what is equally plausible, by inadvertence. 

In his last argument Ionsius erroneously asserts that Aristotle 
was never in Asia. Verraert, however, had previously pointed out 
that Aristotle did actually sojourn in Atarneus. Modern scholar- 
ship is in accord with Verraert on this point. We see, then, that 
Ionsius’ arguments when carefully analyzed do not hold. 

Meiners is unjustly quoted with great frequency in scientific 
literature, though all he has done is to repeat some of Ionsius’ 
arguments.?> His only original contribution to the literature of the 


22 See T. Reinach’s, Textes @auteurs grecs et romains relatifs au Judaisme, 
Paris, 1895, p. 7. : 

23 See Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyklopddie, Stuttgart. 1931, supplement, 
Vol. V, p. 32. 

24 Reinach, 7'eates, pp. 14—20. 

26 This is the comment he makes on [epi dmvev: “Die von Josephus ge- 
brauchte Schrift mu8 einen unwissenden Fremdling in spateren Zeiten zum 
Verfasser haben, weil, wie Ionsius bemerkt, Aristoteles darin mit seinen 

7* 
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subject consists in reversing the order of Ionsius’ arguments: the 
sixth argument of Ionsius is mentioned first and the third last. 

Injustice has been done to Havet too, though in the opposite 
direction. His arguments have been given too little attention in 
scientific literature, to the great detriment of the problem which 
is before us. For Havet is cleverer than both Ionsius and Meiners, 
and his arguments are at least equally clear. According to this writer 
we have no authentic Greek testimony concerning Judaism until 
the Roman epoch, that is to say, until the Romans conquered 
Asia.?6 But this is true only when we, like Havet, add a very 
convenient “pseudo” in front of the names of the Greek writers 
who lived and expressed themselves on the subject of Judaism 
before the Romans conquered Asia. Thus Theophrastus becomes 
Pseudo-Theophrastus, Clearchus becomes Pseudo-Clearchus, Heca- 
taeus Pseudo-Hecataeus etc. I have already pointed out that the 
authenticity of Hecataeus has been made very probable in recent 
times. I hope that this article will establish the authenticity of 
Clearchus’ fragment. A “Machtspruch” then, dismissing all the 
early Greek evidences concerning Judaism as unauthentic is hardly 
tenable on scientific grounds. The same scepticism must be applied 
to Havet’s argument that a Jew familiar at this early epoch with 
many cultivated Greeks would have appeared in Hellenic literature. 
Havet makes this assertion on the basis of a very free rendering 
of the original ws de woAXois év cuvwKeiwro which 
means “that he had been intimate with many cultivated persons,” 
not necessarily Greeks. But even if these cultivated persons were 
Greeks they were not necessarily writers. And the knowledge of 
a strange, stray Jew may never have passed outside the boundaries 
of their own circle. Havet also resents Aristotle’s self-character- 
ization. His objection is stated in the following words: “these 
rhetorical coquetries which Aristotle employs before relating about 
the Jew, this fashion of enticing and mystifying his listeners, this 
modesty of the great sage in the presence of a Jew, give no im- 


Schilern nach Asien versetzt wird, und seine Zuhérer oxoAaorixoi genannt 
werden, welches Wort erst lange nach dem Aristoteles in dieser Bedeutung 
genommen worden ist.” 

28 Havet, Mémoire etc., p. 39, 76. 


. 
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pression of representing a true conversation between Aristotle and 
the Jew.”’ These would be grave arguments indeed if the con- 
versation as given in [lepi trvov purported to be a transcript of 
an actual conversation. Havet often forgets that the words of the 
fragment are Clearchus’ and not Aristotle’s. And Clearchus would 
be the last man to record a conversation scrupulously. Would it 
not be more in keeping with his personality to have written exactly 
as he did? One must be careful not to confuse, as Havet is prone 
to do, the authenticity of the fragment with the authenticity of 
the conversation. 

In our fragment Jerusalem is not translated by the usual 
“TepoodAvpa which even Josephus uses but by its Hebraic form 
“Iepovoadyu.2? This also arouses Havet’s incredulity as to the 
authenticity of Ilepi drvov. It stands to reason, however, that 
Clearchus’ rendition or rather transcription of the Hebrew word 
Jerusalem into Greek furnishes additional proof in favor of the 
authenticity of the passage.** In the fourth and third centuries 
B.C.E. Jews and Judaica were still quite foreign to the Greeks, 
and there being no accepted translation of the word Jerusalem, 
Clearchus coined one as similar to the original as possible. That 
it was eventually discarded is not Clearchus’ fault. 

Similarly the strange ethnography of the Jews, which Havet 
rightly notices and wrongly interprets as being a proof against 
the authenticity of [epi dvov, furnishes a very positive argument 
in favor of the authenticity of [epi darvov. The Greeks, unfamiliar 
as they were at that time with the strange habits, customs and 
beliefs of the Jews, regarded them originally as a race of philo- 
sophers related to the Indians.”® 


27 In Niese’s edition of c. Apionem (Flavii Iosephi Opera, Vol. V, p. 33): 
in Eusebius’ Praep. Evang., 1X, 5: ‘lepovoadjp. 

28 According to Willrich, Juden und Griechen vor der makkabdischen Er- 
hebung, Gittingen, 1895, p. 46, this is the surest proof of the authenticity of 
the passage. ,,Der sicherste Beweis fiir die Echtheit des Klearchos-Frag- 
mentes ist die Verwunderung iiber den sonderbaren Namen ‘IepovaaAjpn, 
die spaiteren Griechen brauchen immer die Form Hierosolyma, und ein jiidi- 
scher Falscher ware nie auf den Gedanken gekommen, den Klearchos so 
reden zu lassen.” 

29 See Theophrastus (Reinach, Teates, p.8):... dre rd yévos 
évres... similarly Megasthenes (Reinach, Teztes, p.13):"Amavra pévroe ta 
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Like lonsius before him, Havet is inclined to think that Dio- 
genes Laertius, who quoted Clearchus on the Gymnosophists, also 
would have cited the passage from [epi jrvov where Jews are 
made to be the descendants of Indian philosophers. And like Ion- 
sius, Havet falsely concludes that [lepi érvov is unauthentic. But 
why he should add that “evidently (sic) Clearch in his Dialogue 
expresses himself as being the first to speak about the Jews,” I 
do not know. This statement is a mere product of the author’s 
imagination, for there is nothing in point of fact to support it. 
Finally, Havet justly notices that apart from the similarities of 
thought, there are similarities of phrasing in [epi davov and in 
the passage cited by Diogenes Laertius from [epi wa:detas. These 
become apparent when we put them in two parallel columns: 


Tlepi drvov Ilepi 
odrot ['lovdaior] dé eiow, Kyéapxos... tovs Tumvorodu- 
yovor Tav ev Iydois aroydvous elvar Tov Mayor 
de kat lovdaiovs 
€k TOUTWY elvat. 


This only shows that both phrases were children of one father, 
and not necessarily, as Havet concludes, that the phrase from 
Ilept has been copied from that of [epi ra:detas. 

It is not surprising that in view of the overwhelming evidence 
against the unauthenticity of [epi trvov, the majority of 
scholars—Worms, Verraert, Lobeck®®, Miiller, Bernays,*! Weber,** 
Gutschmid,** Reinach*4 and Ginzberg,*® to mention the most 
important—have come to regard its authenticity as an established 
fact, though none of them, with the exception of Worms and 
Verraert, discussed the problem as fully as it deserves. 


mepi voews eipnueva mapa Tois éyerar Kai mapa tois ew THs 
‘EAAddos ra pev map “Ivdois trav Bpaxudver, ta ev 
Th Supia imd tov, kadovpéevar “lovdai 

30 Aglaophamus, Kénigsberg, 1829, p. 944. 

31 Grundziige ete., p. 191; idem, Theophrastos’ Schrift iiber die Frémmig- 
keit, Berlin, 1886, p. 110. 

32 De Clearchi Solensis vita, pp. 47—48. 

33 Kleine Schriften, Leipzig, 1893, vol. 4, p. 579. 

34 Textes, p. 12, note 1. 

35 Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. 2, p. 98. 
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Still less attention has been paid to the problem of the authen- 
ticity of the conversation. I have said already that Clearchus is the 
last man to record a conversation faithfully. If such ancient 
historians as Herodotus or Thucydides did not hesitate to put 
fictitious speeches into the mouths of their characters how much 
more a Clearchus, whose primary concern was to tell a sensational 
story even at the sacrifice of the truth. Imaginary conversations 
are indispensible ingredients of ancient historiography. Zeller is 
undoubtedly right when he affirms that the conversation which 
Clearchus reports in [epi dzrvov is a literary invention.** But even 
if the recorded conversation be fictitious, the possibility of a 
meeting between Aristotle and the Jew must not be doubted in 
spite of Willrich’s assertion to the contrary. For Aristotle went to 
Asia Minor after the death of Plato and spent three years*’ (from 
348 to 345 B.C.) at the court of his friend Hermias. During his 
sojourn in Asia Minor Aristotle could have met a Jew if Jews 
lived there at this early date. Unfortunately, apart from Clearchus, 
we have neither historical nor epigraphical evidence that Jewish 
communities existed in Asia Minor during the fourth century. Nor 
do we have, for that matter, conclusive proof that Jewish com- 
munities existed there under the Seleucids. Josephus’ scanty no- 
tices on the subject are still controversial. In the Roman epoch 
however, every important city of Asia Minor boasts of a Jewish 
community. Now communities do not spring up like mushrooms 
from the ground. They develop gradually, slowly. Any impartial 
historian will be forced to conclude that long before the Roman 
epoch, perhaps even as early as the fourth century, Jews slowly 
but incessantly penetrated into the coastal cities as well as into 
the inland provinces of Asia Minor. The lack of written evidence 
is due to the lack of organized community life in the early times 


38 Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, tr. by Costelloe and Muirhead, 
New York and Bombay, 1897, vol. II, p. 445, note 4. Cf. also Bevan, The 
House of Seleucus, London, 1902, vol. Il, p. 165: There is, of course, no 
reason, to suppose any greater foundation of fact to the dialogue than 
underlies the dialogues of Plato.” 

37 The chronology of the sources is hopelessly confused. See Diogenes 
Laertius 5, 3; idem, 5, 9; also cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Epistula ad 
Ammaeum 1, c. 5, p. 60 (ed. W. Rhys Roberts, Cambridge, 1901). 
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of their settling. In the fourth century probably individuals only 
strayed into Asia Minor. One of them may have met Aristotle. 
But Willrich argues that if Aristotle had actually conversed with 
a Jew he would not have been as ignorant about Palestine as he 
happens to be.®* The passage in Aristotle’s writings where reference 
is made to Palestine reads thus: 


“Again if, as is fabled, there is a lake in Palestine, such that if 
you bind a man or beast and throw it in it floats and does not sink, 
this would bear out what we have said. They say that this lake is so 
bitter and salt that no fish live in it and that if you soak clothes in 
it and shake them it cleans them.’’*® 


This passage does betray Aristotle’s ignorance. However, the date 
of the composition of the Meteorology is still very uncertain.‘ It 
has probably been written during Aristotle’s second Athenian 
period,*! that is to say, after the alleged conversation with the 
Jew, when Aristotle no longer had a chance to ask the Jew for 
more precise information about the Dead Sea. Furthermore, it 
is extremely doubtful whether the man, even if he was “a Jew of 
Coele-Syria,”’ was in a position to furnish the desired information, 


had Aristotle demanded it and written the Meteorology before 


38 Willrich, Juden und Griechen, p. 46: “... die Hauptsache, daB Klearchos 
einen Juden mit Aristoteles sich unterhalten lieB, hat gar nichts unwahr- 
scheinliches. Davon, daB diese Unterhaltung wirklich stattgefunden hat, als 
Aristoteles in Atarneus war, ist natiirlich keine Rede; ein so ganzlich helleni- 
sierter Jude ist in jener Zeit véllig undenkbar. Wenn Aristoteles wirklich 
einen anregenden Verkehr mit einem Juden genossen hatte, dann ware seine 
unsichere Kenntnis von Palastina sehr befremdlich.”’ 

39 Meteorology, II, 3. I quote from E. W. Webster’s translation (The 
works of Aristotle, ed. W. D. Ross, Oxford, 1931); cf. C. Plinius Secundus, 
Historia Naturalis, V, 16. 

40 See Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 325, note 1. 

41 Ross thinks that though the Meteorology was begun during Aristotle’s 
first Athenian period (roughly 367—348) it was completed during his second 
residence in Athens (roughly 335—322). He therefore assigns the Meteorology 
to Aristotle’s second Athenian period. This is a very sensible solution of a 
difficult problem. For Meteorology I, 7 refers to the archonship of Nicomachus 
341—340 B.C., and Meteorology III, 1 mentions the conflagration of the 
temple at Ephesus (356 B.C.) with the words viv cuvéBawe (another read- 
ing: viv €ewpodper). Seé W. D. Ross, Aristotle, London, 1930, pp. 18—19. 
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348 B.C. He may have hailed from Babylonia‘? where Jews had 
been living for centuries. As such he had an extremely meagre 
knowledge of the country of his forefathers. 

Much more importance should be attached to another argument 
of Willrich ** and Tscherikower** that at such an early age there 
was no Jewish diaspora in Asia Minor. This is in all probability 
entirely correct. However, the nonexistence of Jewish communities 
in Asia in the fourth century does not preclude the presence of 
individual Jews in the vicinity. The Jew mentioned in Clearchus 
was certainly not the only one to be found throughout the ccuntry. 
Whether he was as completely hellenized as Clearchus says, or not, 
cannot be determined. Personally I am inclined to think that 
Clearchus exaggerates.4° Not even in the Roman epoch, when 
hellenization reached the high water mark, were the Jews com- 
pletely hellenized. Outwardly they accepted the customs and 
language of their neighbors, inwardly they remained Jews. But 
though never completely hellenized they affected a rapprochement 
between the Occident and the Orient. Individual Jews such as the 
one of whom Clearchus speaks are the harbingers of a new spring 
in the history of mankind, a spring born out of the fusion of 
Hebraic and Hellenic cultures. 


42 The first large contingent of Jews, that was transplanted into Asia 
Minor, also hailed from Babylonia. See Josephus Ant., XII, 3, 4. However, 
the historicity of the fact is still doubted. 

43 Urkundenfilschung in der hellenistisch-jiidischen Literatur, Gottingen, 
1924, p. 17. 

44 Hayehudim weha-yevanim, Tel-Aviv, 1931, p. 294. 

45 Similarly Tscherikower, loc. cit.: “It is hard to believe ... in this com- 
plete hellenization of the Jew;” see also Reinach, Teztes, p. 12, note 1: 
“... & cette époque l’existence d’un Juif aussi profondément hellénisé est 
plus que problématique.” : 
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A NOTE ON BAPTISM FOR PROSELYTES 


SOLOMON ZEITLIN 
DROPSIE COLLEGE 


N an Essay entitled “The Halaka in the Gospels and its Relation 

to the Jewish Law at the Time of Jesus” which was published 
in the Hebrew Union College Annual, 1, 1924, I endeavored to show 
that up to a few years before the second Temple was destroyed, 
baptism was not required of converts to Judaism. In a recent 
number of JBL. Mr. Starr says: 


“§, Zeitlin in Hebrew Union College Annual, I (1924), pp. 358—363, 


has attempted to prove that tebilah could not have been prescribed 
for proselytes before 65—-66 C.E. But his argument rests on the 
assumption that this rite was a special form of the Taharah-bath, 
which is questionable (see Moore, supra, n. 14). Moreover, his evid- 
ence is not exhaustive. Prof. L. Finkelstein calls to my attention that 
he has overlooked at least one passage which demands consideration, 
viz., Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, T. L. 14 6.°* 


It is surprising that in such an important question as to whether 
baptism was required for converts to Judaism, Mr. Starr did not 
find it necessary to quote the text of T. L. 14 6, and merely relied 
upon what he was told. The text reads as follows: “and the 
daughters of the Gentiles shall ye take to wife, purifying them with 
an unlawful purification.” Ka@apiGovres avras. [éavras] 
mapavouw. The word baptism which occurs quite often in the New 
Testament in reference to the new converts to the ideas of Jesus 
(comp. Mark 16 16 and Acts 8 12-38, 2 38) is not found in the text 
of T. L. The words: rapavouy refers most likely to 


1 Vol. LI, p. 231, n. 16. 
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the purification after the menses. Comp. Luke 2 22 cai Ste émdijo- 
ai avTav Kata Tov vouov Mocéws.? 

Mr. Starr continues: “From Yoma III, 3, moreover, it appears 
that there was at least one known case in which the requirement 
of tebilah held, regardless of one’s levitical status.” Mr. Starr again 
does not deem it necessary to give the text of the Mishna to support 
his statement. The text of this Mishna reads as follows: DUN Ts 
wy 0353. The meaning of 
the Mishna is quite evident. No one must enter the Azarah for 
worship, not even a man who believes he is clean, before taking a 
bath. The purpose of this regulation is to prevent anyone, who 
might be levitically unclean and not aware of this, from entering 
the Azarah. The laws of the Pentateuch prohibits any person, who 
is in the state of levitical uncleanliness to enter the Azarah for 
worship under the penalty of death. The Tannaim, therefore, 
instituted this precautionary measure, namely, that anyone enter- 
ing the Azarah, regardless as to whether he considers himself 
levitically clean, should first take the prescribed bath. 

There is nothing in the Tannaitic literature, or in the Hellenistic 


literature before the destruction of the Temple to indicate that 
baptism was a requisite for conversion to Judaism. (See also 
8. Zeitlin, An Historical Study of the Canonization of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, p. 33, note 114.) 


2 See, also, Josephus, B.J., 5, 227. 
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